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MONROE  EDUCATOR... tfce  machine  that  kads  to  promotions 


“Miss  Brown,  please  figure  the  per¬ 
cent  increase  or  decrease  on  this 
operating  report— I’ll 
need  the  information 
for  the  board  of  ^ 

directors  meeting.”  K 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Educational  Department,  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


And  Miss  Brown,  Secretary  to  the 
Controller,  brings  a  Monroe  Adding- 
Calculator  to  her  desk  and  does  the 
figuring  herself.  Miss  Brown  is  lucky, 
she  took  a  course  in  calculating 
machine  operation  in  schcx)l  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  secretarial  practice  —  she  is 
equipped  to  do  more  than  most  sec¬ 
retaries.  She  knows  how  to  handle 
confidential  figures  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  she  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
business  arithmetic,  she  is  definitely 
in  line  for  greater  responsibility  and 
higher  pay. 

The  Monroe  Educator  is  a  regular 
Monroe  Adding -Calculator  specially 
made  for  schools,  and  sold  to  schools 
only.  It  is  specially  priced  to  fit  any 
school  budget.  For  full  information 
about  the  Eklucator  call  the  nearest 
Monroe  Branch  or  write  to  oLir  Educa¬ 
tional  Department. 
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Pre-Business  Orientation  of  Pupils 

L.  H.  DIEKROEGER 


agency  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 

m  life,  that  underlie  modern  business  methods  and 

lool  of  functions.  The  pupil’s  notion  about  busi- 

n  from  ness  must  necessarily  be  partial  and  incom¬ 

plete  until  he  has  had  direct  ex- 
•  -  i.?  perience  with  it.  Textbooks  are 

they  are  substitutes  as  an  educa- 
tional  tool.  They  do  not  convey 
actual  business  situations.  If  the 
'  1 '  pupil  is  actually  to  learn  about 

business,  the  school  .should  provide 
physical  activity  —  arrange  field 
trips  to  centers  of  business  and  of 
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Student.s  at  the 
left  are  in  the 
Order  Department 
of  the  “Vocational 
Tradinj;  Company," 
a  wholesale  Arm.  At 
the  right  is  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department. 
This  classroom  firm 
has  two  central  offices 
and  switchboards  serv¬ 
ing  twenty-two  outlets. 


HmiIIV  rK.MNU.M  Hu.H  M.IIOOI 
I- it  lei  7  »  //'  Questionnaire 
I  HDFRAL  RFSHRVE  BANK 
III  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Pupil  .  Guide . 

Teacher  .  Class . . 

Why  was  the  Federal  Reserve  System  established.' 
Who  is  served  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.^ 
Outline  the  clearing  house  functions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank. 

What  are  the  requirements  of  a  bank  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem? 

Are  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  profit.^ 

Under  what  conditions  arc  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Notes  issued? 

In  what  ways  do  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as 
sist  the  Government  in  taking  care  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  business? 

Adaptation  of  Actual  Business  Problems 
The  das.sroom  presents  many  opportunities 
ill  be  made.  This  through  which  the  resourceful  teacher  can 

ritten  reports  and  adapt  actual  business  activities  for  business- 

nctions  in  addition  education  purposes.  Projects  may  be  worked 

ling  purposes.  For  out  and  the  pupils  introduced  to  them  through 

of  the  points  cov-  actual  practice.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 

ich  more  alert  and  if  only  textbooks  were  used. 

This  manner  of  presentation  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  integrated  method.  It  is  usually 


A  Field  Trip  Questionnaire 
The  following  is  a  sample  cross  section  of 
a  questionnaire  compiled  by  students  in  the 
business  department  of  the  Hadley  Technical 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  used  in 
connection  with  field  trips.  Better  results  have 
been  experienced  when  a  copy  of  the  question¬ 
naire  is  supplied  the  guides  well  in  advance 
of  the  proposed  visit. 

The  chief  clerk  and  the  auditor  of  the 
“Associated  Hardware  Dealers,”  a  retail 
group  that  buys  from  the  “trading  com¬ 
pany”  and  is  organized  by  states  to 
permit  expansion  according  to  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  office-practice  course. 
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The  customer  places  his 
order  through  the  “Asso¬ 
ciated  Hardware  Dealers.” 
Part  of  the  clerical  force 
for  Missouri  and  Illinois  is 
at  work  here.  Note  the 
switchboard,  filing  cabinets, 
and  time  clock. 


olhce  appliances  found  in  the  modern  business 
office. 

It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  all  pupils  have 
of  their  own  accord  formed  any  definite  no¬ 
tions  relating  to  rules  of  business  behavior,  nor 
that  they  have  all  come  to  realize  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  may  be  to  get  along  agreeably  with  their 
fellows  and  to  possess  an  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  During  field  trips,  the  teacher  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  developing  office 
decorum,  so  necessary  to  success.  Thus  the 
pupil  receives  pre-business  orientation  in  an 
environment  closely  resembling  what  might  be 
expected  on  the  job. 

The  integrated  office-practice  setup  in  the 
Hadley  Technical  High  School  is  very'  flexible 
and  lends  itself  readily  to  either  large  or  small 
classes.  It  is  organized  by  states  to  permit  con¬ 
traction  or  expansion  made  necessary  by  the 
varying  numbers  enrolled.  A  class  of  ninety 
students,  working  under  two  teachers,  using  a 
two-state  setup,  works  out  most  satisfactorily 
with  the  amount  of  floor  space  that  has  been 
allocated  for  use  in  this  project. 

A  Comparison  of  Routines 

One  of  the  accompanying  charts  sets  forth 
the  actual  order  routine  of  a  large  wholesale 
mercantile  firm.  On  a  recent  field  trip,  after 
having  lunch  as  the  guests  of  the  management, 
the  pupils  were  conducted  through  each  step  of 
the  order  routine  of  a  wholesale  mercantile 
firm  from  the  time  the  order  was  received  until 
it  was  filled  and  shipped. 

The  other  chart  sets  forth  the  regular  order 
routine  of  an  integrated  classroom  project  in 
our  Office  Practice  Department  at  Hadley  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
charts  indicates  a  marked  similarity  between  the 
actual  business  and  classroom  routines. 


necessary  for  the  teacher  to  go  out  into  the 
business  world  and  work  out  a  project  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  kind  of  business  that  is 
to  be  introduced  in  the  classroom.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  average  businessman  is  quite 
willing  to  co-operate  w  ith  the  teachers  in  work¬ 
ing  out  such  projects. 


We  Chose  Hardware 

There  are  certain  types  of  industries  that 
lend  themselves  especially  well  to  classroom 
adaptation — dairy,  grocery,  hardware,  shoe,  and 
lumber.  In  the  Business  Department  of  the 
Hadley  Technical  High  School,  a  wholesale 
hardware  business  has  been  set  up.  It  conforms 
to  an  actual  business  office  in  which  orders  are 
originated,  for- 
warded,  and 
filled  in  a  busi- 
ness-like 
ne  r .  1 

equipped  with 
many  of  the 
machines  and 


man 


Desks  of  the  distribution  clerk, 
statistical  clerks,  and  cash- 
sales  counter  clerk  are  grouped 
to  facilitate  departmental  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  class. 
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L.  H.  DIEKROEGER  is  program  chairman  in  the 
general  business  and  stenographic  departments, 
Hadley  Technical  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education  and 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  N.O.M.A.  He 
IS  a  graduate  of  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  and  has 
degrees  from  Central  Wesleyan  College  and  the 
University  of  Denver. 


ORDER  ROUTINE  CHARTS 
Actual  Business  Order  Routine 

1.  Opening  and  reading  of  mail 

11.  Printing  Department; 

1.  Duplicating  order 

2.  Addressograph 

III.  Checking  credit 

IV.  Pricing — order  censored  and  edited 

V.  Filling  order: 

1.  Original  package 

2.  Open  stock 

VI.  Assembling  order 

VII.  Checking  order 

VIII.  Packing  order 

IX.  Shipping  operations: 

1.  Freight — Bill  of  Lading 

2.  Parcel  post — postage 

3.  Express 

4.  Truck 

X.  Invoicing 

XI.  Outgoing  mail; 

1.  Sealing 

2.  Weighing 

3.  Posting 

XII.  Filing  orders — Sort-O-Graph 

Integrated  Classroom  Order  Routine 
T.  Order  is  received: 


1.  Mail 

2.  Telephone 

II.  Order  is  dated  and  time  stamped 

III.  Order  is  interpreted  and  edited 

IV.  Order  is  referred  to  the  Addressograph  opera¬ 

tor: 

1.  Stationery  set  is  assembled 

2.  Name  checked  and  printed 

V.  Order  is  given  number 

VI.  Order  is  recorded  on  order  register 

VII.  Order  is  acknowledged 

VIII.  Order  is  priced 

IX.  Prices  checked 

X.  Order  is  extended 
XL  Extensions  checked 

XII.  Credit  checked 

XIII.  Order  set  is  referred  to  Billing  Department 

XIV.  Order’ is  referred  to  distribution  clerk: 

1.  Customer’s  invoice 

2.  Office  invoice  file 

3.  Store’s  copy 

4.  Shipping  copy 

5.  Shipping  label  and  packing  copy 

6.  Statistical  sheet 

XV.  Order  is  filed 

Many  teachers  agree  that  actual  information 
gained  by  seeing  business  at  work  is  a  potent 
pre-business  conditioner.  It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  experience  business  at  work,  so  our 
next  best  medium  for  putting  theory  into  prac¬ 
tice  is  through  integration. 

It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  pupils 
who  actually  observe  or  participate  in  business 
gain  business  experience  of  a  kind  that  is 
more  practical  than  the  experience  they  gain 
by  traditional  classroom  methods. 


Plans  for  1942  Convention  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association 


The  National  Business  Teachers  Assooa- 
tion  will  hold  its  forty-fifth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  on  December 
28.  29.  and  30.  1942. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  the  following  convention 
schedule: 

Opening  meeting,  Monday,  8:30  a.m.;  general 
session,  Tuesday,  9:30  a.m.;  departmental  meetings 
(College,  Private  Schools,  and  Secondary  Schools), 
Tuesday,  2-5  p.m.;  general  session,  Wednesday,  9- 
10:30  a.m.;  subject-matter  round  tables,  Wednesday, 
10:40-12  and  2-4  p.m.;  closing  session  and  banquet, 
Wednesday,  6:30  p.m. 

"Business  Education  Realities  in  War  and  Post 
War”  has  been  chosen  as  the  general  theme  for 
the  convention.  The  program  is  being  planned 
to  deal  with  realistic  wartime  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  At  the  general  sessions  of  the 


convention,  the  following  three  phases  of  the 
theme  are  to  be  developed:  (1)  Education  as  a 
Victory-Winning  Force  in  World  Democraq, 
(2)  Wartime  Changes  in  American  Industry  and 
Business,  and  (3)  Wartime  Realities  in  Chang¬ 
ing  Business  Education. 

Room  reservations  at  the  Hotel  Statler  made 
before  the  time  of  registration  are  guaranteed  by 
the  hotel  at  a  rate  of  $3  for  a  single  room  and  |5  j 
for  a  double  room.  Rooms  with  twdn  beds  ate 
$5.50.  Reservations  should  be  made  immedi¬ 
ately. 

James  L.  Holtsclaw,  city  supervising  principal 
of  commercial  education,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Detroit  local  committee  to  make 
plans  for  the  convention.  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools,  will  serve  as  liaison  officer  for  the  Ex-  j 
ecutive  Board. 
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Practical  Secretarial  Training 
In  a  Defense  Area 


MARGARET  GLEASON 


For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  secretarial  training 
course  in  which  the  class  (consisting  of  the 
next  employable  group  of  pupils)  has  the  same 
instructor  for  four  hours  every  morning  for  a 
period  of  nine  weeks. 

These  pupils  have  had  some  bookkeeping 
and  have  passed  tests  in  English  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Their  dictation  speed  must  be  from 
100  to  120  words  a  minute  on  new  material, 
their  transcription  speed  must  be  20  words  a 
minute  or  better,  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
group  is  able  to  type  at  50  words  net  on  a  15- 
minute  test. 

The  course  of  study  varies  from  day  to  day, 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  group  as  a 
whole,  and  running  parallel  to  the  interests 
they  express.  We  use  a  dictation  text,  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  dictation  chosen  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries, 
by  Lois  Hutchinson,  has  proved  to  be  invalu¬ 
able  in  class  discussions  on  such  subjects  as 
etiquette  and  letter  placement. 

English  and  mathematics  are  taught  as 
needed,  from  texts  chosen  by  the  instructor. 

Long  before  the  war  started,  we  observed 
the  problems  that  arose  in  San  Diego  because 
of  the  national  defense  program.  Our  class 
places  particular  emphasis  on  aviation  and 
Federal  housing — subjects  that  have  become 
even  more  important  here  since  the  defense 
program  became  a  victory  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  the  pupils 
are  told  its  purpose,  which  is  primarily  a  final 
training  for  job  placement.  Office  dress  and 
manners  are  discussed,  and  every  pupil  is  asked 
to  appear  each  morning  dressed  suitably  for  an 
interview. 

Pupils  are  urged  to  do  more  outside  reading 
in  order  to  increase  their  vocabularies.  They 
are  asked  to  bring  in  a  new  word  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  business  term. 

Ten  pages  of  shorthand  homework  are  re¬ 
quired  daily.  This  homework  is  not  rigidly 
assigned  by  the  instructor  but  is  based  on  the 
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work  in  the  text  and  the  pupil’s  own  needs  and 
weaknesses. 

Each  pupil  has  a  folder  in  which  he  keeps 
his  corrected  letters  and  tests.  Each  one  also 
has  a  transcription  error  chart,  which  he  uses 
to  record  errors.  The  main  headings  on  this 
chart  are  Arrangement,  Transcription  Errors, 
Typing  Technique,  and  Punctuation  Errors. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  daily  work¬ 
ings  of  the  class,  let  me  describe  a  typical 
morning. 

Shorthand  Dictation 

I  call  the  roll,  and  pupils  answer  with  new 
words,  which  I  write  in  shorthand  on  the  board. 
We  discuss  the  words  and  use  them  in  sen¬ 
tences.  (We  found  a  scarcity  of  material  for  our 
work  in  aviation  terminology  and,  as  a  result, 
are  building  up  an  aviation  vocabulary  of  our 
own.  We  are  doing  this  also  for  the  building 
trades,  attention  being  given  to  subdivisions 
such  as  plumbing,  electrical  equipment,  grading, 
and  warehouse  supplies.  The  terminology  thus 
assembled  is  used  in  dictation,  the  setting  up  of 
financial  statements,  and  the  typing  of  form 
letters.) 

After  the  discussion  of  new  words,  a  warm¬ 
up  is  given  on  short  letters,  ranging  in  length 
from  60  to  125  words.  These  letters  are  dic¬ 
tated  several  times,  the  dictation  speed  increas¬ 
ing  with  each  repetition.  A  student  reads  back 
the  first  dictation,  with  punctuation. 

Then  we  have  more  dictation  warm-ups,  con¬ 
sisting  of  3-minute  tests  at  varying  speeds,  brief 
forms,  or  phrase  letters.  Students  read  these 
back  quickly. 

Sometimes  the  previous  day’s  transcription 
material  is  redictated,  special  emphasis  being 
placed  on  letters  that  proved  difficult  the  day 
before. 

Next,  new-matter  material  is  dictated  for 
transcription.  Dictation  speed  ranges  from  80 
to  120  words  a  minute,  but  some  untimed  dic¬ 
tation  is  given  as  it  would  be  in  an  office,  with 
pauses  by  the  dictator. 


Ll 
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Pupils  are  allowed — in  fact,  urged — to  ask 
intelligent  questions  of  the  dictator  regarding 
these  letters  for  transcription. 

Following  this  dictation,  we  hold  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  something  for  w'hich  the  class  shows 
a  need.  This  may  be  on  the  subject  of  letter 
placement;  numbers  and  their  arrangement; 
verbs,  their  tense  and  usage;  words  often  con¬ 
fused;  telephone  technique;  or  other  subjects. 

Typing  and  Transcription 

At  ten  o’clock  we  have  a  15-minute  recess, 
after  which  we  reassemble  in  a  typing  room. 
Here  we  have  a  warm-up  based  on  the  drill 
material.  Numbers  and  special  characters  re¬ 
ceive  particular  emphasis,  as  this  has  been 
found  to  be  the  weakest  spot  of  high  school 
typists. 

Rhythm  drills  are  given  with  the  aid  of  a 
time-pacer,  and  timed  writings  of  1,  2,  5,  and 
15  minutes  in  length  are  given  at  intervals 
throughout  the  week. 

Two  types  of  timed  writings  for  15  minutes 
are  administered  —  the  straight-copy  timed 
writing  with  no  erasures,  and  the  production 
tests,  in  which  pupils  erase  their  mistakes  as 
they  work.  On  the  straight-copy  timed  writ¬ 
ing  tests,  no  penalty  is  exacted  for  errors; 
the  gross  speed  and  the  number  of  errors  are 
given  equal  weight.  Thus,  the  student  becomes 
conscious  of  his  weaknesses. 

For  example,  a  student  typing  at  a  speed  of 
60  words  a  minute  with  3  errors  a  minute,  if 
penalized  30  for  the  errors,  looks  at  his  net 
speed  of  30  words  a  minute  and  tries  to  go 
faster,  while  in  reality  his  typing  is  fast  enough 
and  he  should  work  on  error  elimination. 

A  list  is  kept  from  week  to  week  of  the 
speed  attained  in  these  two  types  of  tests,  and 
this  list  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  our 
room  and  given  to  the  school  administrators 
as  a  guide  to  placement.  The  pupils  also  keep 
a  record  of  their  tests. 

After  the  tests,  pupils  transcribe  the  letters 
for  the  day,  sometimes  on  a  time  basis  and 
sometimes  not.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
office  conception  of  a  mailable  letter,  and  the 
importance  of  writing  nothing  but  sensible 
sentences  is  stressed.  Pupils  are  urged  to  make 
substitutions  of  logical  words  when  necessary. 

The  letter  form  varies  from  time  to  time 
so  that  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with 
the  standard  setups  now  in  use.  Business  letters 


received  by  the  class  and  the  instructor,  illus¬ 
trating  different  setups,  are  used  as  model  let¬ 
ters  and  placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  Pupils 
are  cautioned,  however,  against  the  use  of  too 
extreme  setups  and  punctuation,  and  are  given 
a  duplicated  copy  of  a  conservative,  well-set-up 
letter  show  ing  the  position  of  the  attention  line, 
subject  line,  file  number,  and  other  letter  parts. 
A  standard  second-page  heading  is  also  given. 

When  the  transcription  is  finished,  the  let¬ 
ters  are  sometimes  read  back  by  the  instructor 
and  corrected  by  the  students,  especially  when 
several  letters  have  been  given.  At  other  times, 
when  fewer,  more  difficult  letters  have  been 
given,  the  student  brings  each  letter  as  it  is 
finished  to  the  instructor,  and  the  corrections 
are  made  immediately.  Corrections  made  im¬ 
mediately  are  more  impressive  than  when  pa¬ 
pers  are  handed  back  to  the  student  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

The  instructor  looks  over  the  entire  output 
of  letters  each  day  and  notes  the  outstanding 
faults.  These  form  the  basis  for  a  remedial 
class  discussion  on  such  things  as  misspelled 
words,  faulty  punctuation,  poor  placement,  and 
errors  in  grammar.  They  also  give  the  in¬ 
structor  a  basis  for  personal  consultation  with 
individual  students  who  have  some  especially 
noticeable  trouble. 

Once  a  week  a  test  is  given,  based  on  stand¬ 
ard  Gregg  5-minute  takes.  These  tests  are 
given  at  three  speeds — 90,  100,  and  110.  They 
are  proofread  by  the  students  themselves,  and 
a  chart  of  the  results  is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  The  errors  are  divided  into  five  groups 
— punctuation,  spelling,  typing,  shorthand,  and 
proofreading,  the  latter  being  determined,  of 
course,  by  the  instructor  after  the  students  have 
corrected  their  own  papers.  The  value  of  per¬ 
fect  proofreading  is  emphasized  strongly,  and 
proofreading  errors  appear  in  red  on  the  fin¬ 
ished  chart. 

The  transcription  of  this  test  is  timed,  pupils 
being  allowed  enough  time  to  complete  it  at  20 
words  a  minute.  Those  who  finish  it  before  the 
time  is  up  receive  a  bonus  of  one  point  for 
each  word  in  excess  of  20  which  they  type. 


MARGARET  M.  GLEASON  teaches  in  the  San 
Diego  (California)  Vocational  School.  She  backs 
up  her  teaching  with  twelve  years  of  sound  business 
experience  in  banking,  investments,  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry. 
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These  tests  must  be  transcribed  verbatim,  and 
no  erasures  are  allowed. 

In  the  transcription  of  letters,  students  are 
not  allowed  to  begin  the  same  letter  over,  but 
must  turn  in  their  first  copies.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  mailability,  neat  erasure,  the  proper 
spelling  of  names,  accuracy  in  figures,  atten¬ 
tion  to  details,  and,  above  all,  a  finished  product 
that  makes  sense.  Carbon  copies  and  en¬ 
velopes  are  made  at  stated  times. 

The  Office  Training  Course 

The  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  this  four- 
fiour  morning  class  are  required  to  take  office 
training  in  the  afternoon.  Our  office-training 
setup  provides  unusually  fine  opportunities  for 
the  students,  as  we  are  well  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chines  of  all  descriptions.  Practice  is  given  on 
stencil-duplicating  machines,  dictating  ma¬ 
chines,  Multigraph,  bookkeeping  machines,  and 
bank-posting  machines,  as  well  as  a  course  in 
PBX  operation,  using  our  school  switchboard. 


This  office-training  course  is  also  handled  by 
only  one  instructor. 

Some  of  the  definite  advantages  of  this 
course  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  By  having  the  pupils  more  than  one 
period,  the  teacher  is  able  to  discover  indi¬ 
vidual  weaknesses  and  give  remedial  drill  to 
eliminate  them. 

2.  When  only  two  teachers  are  needed  to 
give  a  complete  and  concise  estimate  of  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  in  all  office  requirements,  the 
opinions  of  these  two  instructors  are  found  to 
be  valuable  in  counseling  and  guidance. 

3.  The  placement  office  is  greatly  aided  by 
having  a  constant  checkup  of  the  pupils  who 
are  most  employable. 

4.  The  teacher  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  the  pupils  than  in  an  ordinary  class,  due 
to  the  limited  number  of  students  and  the 
amount  of  time  spent  with  them;  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  is  often  able  to  advise  on  personal  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  dress,  social  behavior,  and  home 
environment. 


(TW^ 


The  United  States  Army  is  establishing 
under  the  name  of  the  Army  Institute  its 
own  university,  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  an 
enrollment  of  75,000  students,  made  up  of  men 
in  the  fighting  forces.  Headquarters  of  this  Army 
university  have  been  set  up  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  a  staff  of  four  officers  and 
thirty-two  enlisted  men,  who  wdll  direct  the  co- 
respondence  courses  that  form  the  curriculum. 

By  following  these  courses,  w-hich  will  be  es¬ 
sentially  self-teaching,  and  which  various  col¬ 
leges  will  provide,  a  man  half-way  through 
college  at  the  time  he  is  drafted  probably  will  be 
able  to  get  his  degree  when  the  w’ar  is  over  with¬ 
out  attending  any  more  classes.  The  success  of 
the  plan  depends,  as  far  as  college  men  are  con¬ 
cerned,  on  the  willingness  of  the  institutions  in 
which  they  are  enrolled  to  accept  correspondence- 
school  credits  or  exchange  credits  from  other  col¬ 
leges  that  do. 

Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  of  Pittsburgh 
University;  Miss  Ann  Brew’ington,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  and  a  staff  of  prominent 
business  educators  have  been  at  work  writing 
special  instructional  materials  and  tests  for  busi¬ 
ness-education  courses. 

Basic  training  that  will  be  needed  by  men 
entering  the  armed  forces,  but  which  can  be 
obtained  by  them  before  their  induction,  there¬ 


by  speeding  up  their  training  and  increasing  their 
value  as  specialists,  will  be  provided  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  service  by  schools  and  colleges,  Lt.  Gen. 
Somervell  announced  in  August.  The  training 
activities,  which  will  utilize  existing  educational 
facilities,  begin  this  fall  as  a  part  of  the  training 
program  administered  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education. 

Five  basic  types  of  training  have  been  an¬ 
nounced: 

1.  Part-time  instruction  in  fundamental  scientific 
and  vocational  subjects  for  men  of  draft  age,  paid  for 
by  Federal  funds. 

2.  Basic  and  vocational  courses  at  the  secondary- 
school  level  for  those  not  yet  eligible  for  military 
service. 

3.  Basic  and  specialized  college-grade  courses  fo' 
college  students. 

4.  Full-time  instruction  of  civilian  occupationa 
specialists  for  the  War  Department. 

5.  Part-time  literacy  classes  for  Selective  Servi. 
registrants  deferred  because  of  educational  defit 
encies. 

JAMES  O.  Thompson  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

When  last  heard  from,  he  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  wdth  the  82d  Ordnance 
Battalion,  acting  as  Company  Commander. 
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Substitute  for  Hard  Work 

Businessmen  must  be  realists.  They 
have  pledged  their  all  for  the  duration. 
They  know  the  importance  of  planning 
for  the  future,  but  they  know,  also,  that 
the  sum  of  2  plus  2  is  still  four,  that 
water  wets  and  fire  bums,  and  that  no 
substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  hard 
work. 

Therefore,  let  every  commercial  teacher 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  re¬ 
solve  to  instill  in  each  of  his  pupils  that 
essential  realism  that  includes  in  every 
plan  for  the  future  the  ingredient  u'or/k. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
hard,  purposeful  work  been  in  such  de¬ 
mand  and  so  necessary  to  return  us  to 
normal  living  standards  as  it  will  be  in 
the  postwar  period.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  immeasurable  value  for  each 
teacher,  and  every  achievement  standard 
from  now  on  should  include  a  quantity 
work  standard. 


Endurance,  willingness  to  work,  ef¬ 
ficient  time-saving  procedures — work  strat¬ 
egy  to  match  battle  strategy — must  be  our 
goal.  Even  as  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
Air  Corps  are  serving  and  giving  all  to 
win,  so  must  we  and  our  pupils  serve  and 
give  all  to  make  the  most  of  what  we 
shall  win. 

Ghost  Trades 

OST  DEPRESSED  of  all  major  callings 
in  this  war  is  the  salesman's.  When 
production  for  civilians  stops,  it  isn’t  long 
until  selling  to  civilians  stops.  The 
change-over  for  salesmen  is  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  for  office  employees  and  fac¬ 
tory  workers. 

School  administrators  and  counsellors, 
when  evaluating  statistics  regarding  redis¬ 
tribution  of  enrollment  to  meet  theoretical 
vocational  requirements,  should  keep  in 
mind  this  experience  and  the  experiences 
of  the  Government  in  its  frantic  attempts 
to  obtain  stenographers. 

These  experiences  should  also  sound 
the  death  knell  of  early  specialization  for 
high-school-age  pupils. 

Every  pupil  who  majors  in  salesman¬ 
ship  should  be  adequately  trained  also  in 
some  other  branch  of  business.  He  should 
know  accounting  and  typing  and  machine 
operation  to  fit  him  for  an  inside  office 
job,  should  an  emergency  make  this  shift 
necessary. 

Our  youth  should  be  trained  for  mul¬ 
tiple  jobs — at  least  two — and  business  ed¬ 
ucators  should  never  forget  that  not  only 
in  this  emergency  but  also  for  many  post¬ 
war  years  the  demand  for  well-trained  of¬ 
fice  workers — stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
machine  operators,  and  typists — will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  supply. 
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New  Federal  Adviser  on  Education 

Lyman  Bryson,  chairman  of  the  Adult  Ed¬ 
ucation  Board  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  is  now  educational  co-ordinator  for  the 
Federal  Government.  His  new  job  is  to  "ad¬ 
vise”  the  Office  of  War  Information  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  He  will  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation. 

"Perfecting  the  flow  of  war  information  to 
the  public  schools  and  stimulating  adult-edu¬ 
cation  forums”  will  be  Mr.  Bryson’s  task. 

Conference  on  Education  and  the  War 

The  National  Institute  on  Education 
AND  THE  War  met  for  a  four-day  conference, 
August  28-31,  on  the  campus  of  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Called  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  this  Institute  brought  together  about  500 
school,  college,  and  library  leaders.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  was  represented.  The  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  the  meeting  was  eminently 
worth  while. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Institute 
drafted  a  statement  to  the  Wartime  Commis¬ 
sion  concerning  the  work  of  the  schools  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  war.  A  copy  of  the  complete 
statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  Following  is  an 
excerpt: 

During  the  four  days,  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
]  submitted  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
[  and  those  associated  with  them  that  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  the  full  use  of  the  power  of  the 
Nation  to  the  war  effort.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  educational  workers  might  take  greater  pride 
in  the  significance  of  their  work,  never  a  better 
opportunity  to  serve  children,  young  people,  and  the 
Nation. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  requires  that  impor¬ 
tant  adjustments  be  made  in  the  programs  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  immediately.  There  is 
I  not  time  to  be  overly  strict  in  definitions  regarding 
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the  functions  of  education.  Materials  are  already 
available  showing  how  modifications  may  be  made. 

In  listing  ten  curricular  programs  that  should 
be  provided,  the  committee  mentions  three 
that  concern  business  educators  particularly: 

1.  Revised  social-study  courses  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  war  aims  and  issues  as  well  as 
actual  experience  in  community  undertakings. 

2.  One  or  more  units  of  study  dealing  with 
an  understanding  of  the  armed  forces  to  pro¬ 
vide  general  understanding  and  lessen  the  time 
required  for  training  service  men  for  their 
wartime  jobs. 

3.  Instruction  that  will  give  an  appreciation 
of  the  implications  of  the  global  concept  of  the 
present  war  and  post-war  living. 

The  committee  lists  ten  programs.  Not  one 
of  the  ten  refers  to  any  of  the  business-skill 
subjects.  Two  deductions  may  be  made  from 
this  omission. 

Either  the  committee  does  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  modify  the  existing  program  for  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  other 
business  skills,  being  satisfied  with  conditions 
as  tney  now  are;  or  the  committee  overlooked 
these  subjects  and  neglected  to  include  them  in 
its  statement. 

We  hesitate  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to 
which  of  these  two  deductions  is  the  correct 
one,  although  we  have  a  strong  suspicion.  We 
certainly  can  go  so  far  as  to  caution  teachers  of 
these  subjects  against  feeling  any  complacency 
regarding  their  present  status.  Much  remains 
to  be' done  to  correlate  more  closely  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  business  skill  subjects  to  war  needs. 

The  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  faced 
with  heavy  responsibilities  in  directing  the 
schools’  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  war,  as 
brought  out  in  a  statement  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  the  Conference,  when  he  said: 

Our  schools,  public  and  private,  have  always 
been  molds  in  which  we  cast  the  kind  of  life  we 
wanted.  Today,  what  we  all  want  is  victory,  and 
beyond  victory  a  world  in  which  free  men  may  ful¬ 
fill  their  aspirations.  So  we  turn  again  to  our  edu¬ 
cators  and  ask  them  to  help  us  mold  men  and 
women  who  can  fight  through  to  victory. 

We  ask  that  every  school  house  become  a  service 
center  for  the  home  front.  And  we  pray  that  our 
young  people  will  learn  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
colleges  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  and  patience 
needed  by  men  and  women  of  good  will  who  seek 
to  bring  to  their  earth  a  lasting  peace. 
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What  We  Are  Fighting  For 

Americans  New  Nine-Point  Bill  of  Rights 

1.  The  right  to  work,  usetully  and  creatively  through  the 
productive  years. 

2.  'The  right  to  fair  pay,  adequate  to  command  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  amenities  of  life  in  exchange  for  work,  ideas, 
thrift,  and  other  socially  valuable  service. 

3.  The  right  to  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medi¬ 
cal  care. 

4.  The  right  to  security,  with  freedom  from  fear  of  old 
age,  want,  dependency,  sickness,  unemployment,  and 
accident. 

5.  The  right  to  live  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  free  from 
compulsory  labor,  irresponsible  private  power,  arbitrary 
public  authority,  and  unregulated  monopolies. 

6.  The  right  to  come  and  go,  to  speak  or  to  be  silent,  free 
from  the  spyings  of  secret  political  police. 

7.  The  right  to  equality  before  the  law,  with  equal  access 
to  justice  in  fact. 

8.  The  right  to  education,  tor  work,  for  citizenship,  and  for 
personal  growth  and  happiness. 

9.  The  right  to  rest,  recreation,  and  adventure;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enjoy  life  and  take  part  in  advancing  civili¬ 
zation. 

Prepared  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
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Let’s  Teach  Typewriting 


RALPH 

MASTLLLER 


DO  you  teach  in  a  school  where  typing  is 
considered  just  another  laboratory  subject, 
where  the  teacher  of  typing  is  probably  the 
last  one  to  be  hired,  all  the  other  teachers  have 
the  "in,”  and  the  typing  instructor  gets  the 
courses  no  one  else  wants?  In  such  a  school, 
teachers  of  other  subjects  look  at  the  typing 
instructor  when  he  announces  what  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  and  say,  with  that  meaningful  look,  "Is 
that  all  you  teach — just  typing?”  or,  equally 
potent,  "How  can  you  stand  typing  all  day — 
don’t  you  get  supremely  bored?" 

In  such  an  environment  as  this,  the  crusading 
attempt  to  teach  typing  deserves  an  award  for 
distinguished  service.  With  just  a  little  effort 
on  our  part,  we  can  all  be  "decorated"  for 
improving  immensely  the  present  instruction 
in  typing. 

In  many  environments,  typing  is  not  actually 
taught  at  all  but  is  offered  as  a  more  or  less 
well-organized  series  of  laboratory'  exercises 
with  sporadic  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
structor  to  do  something  for  his  class.  All  too 
often  the  typing  instructor  becomes  a  laboratory' 
assistant  in  charge  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
students  working  at  different  places  in  a  typing 
textbook  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  All 
too  frequently  the  instructor  finds  an  ample 
supply  of  "busy  work"  at  his  desk,  which 
gives  him  the  erroneous  feeling  that  he  is  really 
teaching  typing. 

It  has  never  been  difficult  for  the  typing  in¬ 
structor  to  find  papers  to  mark,  regardless  of 
the  end  result  of  such  an  effort,  as  we  all  know. 
And  to  the  outsider  who  may  come  in,  often  an 
administrator,  the  class  is  working  away  as  if 
skill  in  typing  were  being  acquired  in  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities. 

How  Do  We  Measure  Effectiveness? 

But  we  all  know  that  effective  teaching  in 
typing  is  not  measured  by  such  standards.  And 


we  know  that  our  effectiveness  in  teaching  such 
a  subject  is  not  to  be  measured  in  Mary’s  hand 
position,  or  in  John’s  crossed  feet  under  thi 
chair,  or  in  Jane’s  inability  to  keep  her  wrists 
up  or  down,  even  though  these  factors  do  have 
a  vital  part  in  the  teaching  process.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  sometimes  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
school  has  attempted  to  measure  typing  accom¬ 
plishment  objectively,  even  though  results  J>< 
exist  and  can  be  measured. 

How  many  times  have  we  had  a  typing  stu¬ 
dent  transfer  to  us  from  another  school  who 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  "the  score  was,' 
and  have  said  to  ourselves,  "How  could  this 
student  have  taken  typing  from  any  instructor 
and  yet  know  so  little?”  Have  we  ever  thought 
that  this  same  thing  might  be  said  of  our  own 
students  when  they  transfer  to  an  environment 
other  than  our  own? 

How  Do  We  Test  Our  Teaching? 

What  tangible  results  have  we  consistently 
measured  in  order  that  we  may  know  whether 
our  students  measure  up  to  acceptable  standards 
of  work?  Have  we  used,  for  example,  the 
splendid  performance  tests  in  theory'  w'ork  that 
are  published  by  the  Typewriter  Educational 
Research  Bureau  as  often  as  we  should?  And 
for  objectively  evaluating  the  work  of  our  class 
in  pure  theory,  probably  no  better  tests  have 
ever  been  devised  than  the  forms  of  the  Stuart 
Objective  Tests  in  Typewriting,  published  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

We  can  accomplish  much  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  these  tests.  We  know'  that  our  teaching 
in  speed  typing  can  be  easily  and  accurately 
measured.  But  let’s  be  sure  to  use  a  central 
testing  bureau  in  our  school  where  results  can 


LT.  RALPH  MASTELLER,  Army  Air  Corps, 
O.T.S.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  wrote  this  article 
when  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles.  He  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
director  of  teacher  training,  Arizona  State  Teachers 
College,  Tempe.  For  two  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Committee. 
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be  more  accurately,  more  impersonally,  and 
more  uniformly  measured. 

The  Teaching  Approach 

Let’s  face  another  fundamental  issue.  Let’s 
discontinue  the  copy  work  that  has  been  going 
on  for  so  many  years  in  typing.  Let’s  mini¬ 
mize  the  individual  laboratory  approach  in  typ¬ 
ing.  Bookkeeping  discarded  it  a  long  time 
ago,  because  it  was  not  only  ineffective  but 
highly  inefficient. 

Let’s  use  our  textbooks — and  there  are 
many  good  ones — only  as  source  materials 
from  which  to  draw  our  teaching  assign¬ 
ments.  Let’s  not  be  guilty  of  encouraging 
students  to  work  ahead  as  rapidly  as  they 
wish  and  merely  copy  the  materials  without 
understanding  the  meanings  involved.  Let’s 
not  require  typing  assignments  without  func¬ 
tional  value. 

Let’s  not  attempt  to  rewrite  existing  text¬ 
books  in  syllabus  form  and  feel  that  we  have 
given  typing  a  new  birth  when,  after  all,  we 
have  merely  tried  to  improve  an  acceptable  ex¬ 
isting  instrument. 

Let’s  not  assign  a  given  budget  of  work 
and  allow  a  set  number  of  hours  or  class 
meetings  in  which  to  complete  it.  You  know 
that  when  we  were  given  a  deadline  in  which 
to  complete  a  college  paper,  most  of  us  waited 
until  the  last  minute  to  do  it.  Should  w'e 
expect  our  students  to  do  otherwise?  If  a 
student  has  five  class  hours  to  complete  a 
budget  in  letters  or  tabulation,  the  average 
pupil  will  take  the  time  allotted,  regardless  of 
his  individual  productive  capacity.  There  will 
be  exceptions,  but  shouldn’t  w'e  consider  the 
average  type  of  performance? 

In  brief,  let’s  make  each  class  meeting  in 
typing  a  teaching  situation.  For  each  day’.' 
work,  let’s  present  a  positive  problem  to  the 
class  as  a  whole.  For  example,  one  of  the 
authors  of  a  highly  regarded  book  in  typing 
said  the  other  day,  "Any  student  in  typing 
should  be  able  to  acquire  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  letter  writing  in 
ten  class  meetings.”  How  long  do  we  take 
now — or  do  we  have  any  specific  idea  about 
it? 

Many  schools  have  followed,  letter  for  let¬ 
ter,  the  textbook  plan,  consuming  what  seems 
to  most  of  us,  in  emergency  times,  a  totally 
unjustified  number  of  hours.  All  too  many 
of  us  assign  materials  and  hope  that  the  stu¬ 


dent  doesn’t  get  through  the  book  before  the 
semester  ends. 

But  you  say,  "All  this  sounds  good  in 
theory,  but  I  teach  a  class  in  advanced  typ¬ 
ing  tomorrow — what  shall  I  actually  do  in 
my  room?” 

A  Typical  Class  Hour 

To  be  specific,  then,  let’s  take  a  typical 
class  hour  of  45  or  50  minutes  in  advanced 
typing.  Let’s  assume  that  the  class  is  some¬ 
where  near  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Let’s 
also  assume  that  we  are  presenting  a  letter 
assignment  on  this  typical  day.  (It  might  just 
as  well  be  a  problem  in  tabulation,  legal  W'ork, 
or  a  miscellaneous  project.)  Here  is  a  suggest¬ 
ed  order  of  procedure: 

1.  3  to  5  minutes.  An  explanation  of  what 
the  assignment  is  for  the  day.  If  a  new  style 
of  letter  is  to  be  ty'ped,  some  additional  time 
may  be  required  for  a  study  of  the  problems 
and  questions  involved.  All  explanations  should 
precede  the  typing  that  is  to  follow  this  first 
step. 

2.  5  to  10  minutes.  Warm-up,  Keyboard 
Review,  and  Facility  Word  Drills.  For  ex¬ 
cellent  material  in  this  connection,  see  the  foot¬ 
note  reference.^ 

3.  20  to  30  minutes.  The  actual  typing 
of  the  letter  or  letters  involved  in  the  class 
problem  for  the  day.  The  more  rapid  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  may  be  given  optional  letters 
to  do.  Use  letterheads  if  possible.  And  use 
variable  practices  with  regard  to  identifying 
initials,  enclosures,  envelopes,  and  carbon  cop¬ 
ies. 

4.  5  to  15  minutes.  Collect  the  letters  and 
show  them  to  the  class.  Comment  on  ways  of 
improving  these  letters.  Names  of  students 
may  be  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  letters  in 
order  that  no  student  may  be  embarrassed. 
Place  emphasis  on  the  exhibition  of  the  let¬ 
ters  that  have  been  well  done.  Later,  the 
letters  may  be  graded  by  whatever  practice 
seems  desirable. 

This  lesson  may  be  repeated  the  following 
day,  using  a  different  letter  and  style,  if  the 
need  justifies  it.  Intermix  projects  in  tabula¬ 
tion  and  miscellaneous  materials  as  the  days 
go  by.  And  periodically,  let’s  administer  a 
good  standardized  test,  not  only  to  measure  the 
results  accomplished  but  also  to  show  diag- 

*  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Harold  H.  Smith,  William  R- 
Foster,  and  Clyde  Blanchard,  Gregg  Typing,  1941, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  page  40. 
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nostically  the  problems  in  typing  that  may 
need  further  emphasis.  Through  these  tech¬ 
niques,  typing  will  become  to  us,  as  well  as 
to  our  students,  a  dynamic  and  living  thing. 

We  may  use  our  own  ideas  about  grading. 
In  most  cases,  the  students  will  be  so  interested 
in  what  they  are  doing  that  they  will  not  need 
to  be  motivated  by  grading  techniques.  And, 
in  turn,  we  shall  not  need  to  scour  around  to 
find  "busy  work”  at  our  desks  in  order  to  keep 
busy.  But,  above  everything  else,  let’s  make 
each  day  a  teaching  day. 

A  Few  Don’ts 

Just  a  word  of  caution.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  us  overindividualize  our  instruction. 
Let’s  not  scrutinize  too  carefully  Martha’s  work 
over  her  left  shoulder  and  continually  correct 
her  atrocious  typing  habits.  Let’s  not  pull 
Sarah’s  shoulders  back  every  day.  Let’s  not 
uncross  Phoebe’s  feet  each  time  we  notice 
them. 

And  let’s  not  constantly  walk  back  and 
forth  in  the  classroom.  Some  of  our  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  alert  typing  instructors  are  those 
who  watch  intently  from  their  desks  and,  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  are  actually  sitting  when  they 
do  it.  Sitting  in  a  classroom  is  not  an  evil 
in  itself.  It’s  the  results  that  may  cwidemn 
either  the  standing  teacher  or  the  sitting 
teacher. 

Much  of  the  teacher’s  critical  comment  can 
profitably  be  generalized  comment — there  will 
be  many  exceptions,  of  course,  with  extremely 
stubborn  cases. 

Above  all,  let’s  not  worry  about  fellow  in- 
stmctors  who  may  think  that  we’re  lazy  in 
following  out  our  selected  techniques.  Let’s 
remind  ourselves  that  proof  of  our  ability  as 
typing  instructors  can  be  found  in  our  end 
results  and  that  these  results  can  be  objectively 
measured  in  our  classroom. 

Certainly  we,  as  effective  typing  instructors, 
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shall  have  a  morale  in  our  classrooms  that  will 
be  unequalled.  We  shall  know  that  we  have 
it,  because  the  typical  student  will  say  to  us 
many  times,  *'I  like  typing  in  your  room  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  more  at  home — I’m  not  so  nerv¬ 
ous  and  tired  all  the  time.  And  I  like  typing 
now;  you  know  I  used  to  just  hate  it!  And 
I’m  really  understanding  what  it’s  all  about!” 

This  student  consciously  or  unconsciously 
knows  that  the  most  eflfective  situation  in  a 
typing  room  is  one  that  produces  a  state  of 
physical  and  mental  relaxation,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  genuine  group  activity  directed  to 
specific  ends. 

Any  typing  teacher  can  either  develop  or 
discourage  this  ideal  situation.  The  teacher 
who  experiences  this  ideal  classroom  morale  is 
giving  an  invaluable  service  to  typing.  For, 
above  all,  let’s  never  be  satisfied  until  we 
really  teach  typing. 


Fire  Prevention  Week  has  been  designated 
as  October  4-10  by  presidential  proclamation. 
In  his  proclamation,  the  President  called  upon 
the  nation  for  observance  of  this  occasion  as 
part  of  the  war  effort  and  charged  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  which  is  responsible 
for  civil  protection  in  wartime,  to  assume  lea¬ 
dership  in  the  observance. 

"Uncontrolled  fire,  even  in  normal  times,”  said 
the  President,  "is  a  national  menace.  It  kills  or 


disables  thousands  of  our  people  and  destroys  a 
significant  portion  of  our  national  wealth  each 
year.  Today,  when  every  machine  is  being  taxed 
to  its  fullest  productive  capacity,  when  new 
hands  are  working  with  unfamiliar  tools,  and 
when  agents  of  our  enemies  are  seeking  to  hinder 
us  by  every  possible  means,  it  is  essential  that 
destructive  fire  be  brought  under  stricter  control 
in  order  that  victory  may  be  achieved  at  the 
earliest  date.” 
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Left  to  right:  Roy  E.  Vaughan,  Mrs.  Cora  B.  Daugherty,  Albert  R.  Livingstone,  Dr.  Gregg, 
Janies  B.  Livingstone,  Judge  Benjamin  S.  DeBoice. 


Pioneer  Guild  Honors  Dr.  Gre2:e 


Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  was  honored  on 
August  8  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  the 
American  Pioneer  Guild,  in  a  series  of  events 
that  included  a  banquet  and  the  recording  of 
the  story  of  his  life  on  a  phonograph  record, 
which  w  ill  be  preserved,  with  records  made  by 
other  famous  men,  in  the  archives  of  the  Guild, 
in  Springfield. 

The  Guild  is  composed  of  prominent  Central 
Illinois  residents,  many  of  them  pioneers  them¬ 
selves,  whose  life  stories  extend  many  years 
into  the  past,  and  in  some  cases  are  actively  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
The  Guild  conducts  periodic  meetings,  as- 


Dr.  Gregg  and  Judge  DeBoice  at  the  microphone. 


sembling  in  the  dining  rooms  of  the  stately  old 
Leland  Hotel  in  Springfield,  through  the  por¬ 
tals  of  which  have  passed  most  of  the  great  of 
the  world  when  they  have  visited  the  shrines  of 
Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  country.  To  each  of 
these  assemblies  is  invited  a  prominent  Amer¬ 
ican  whose  life  and  works  typify  in  an  outstand¬ 
ing  manner  the  spirit  of  pioneer  America. 

Dr.  Gregg  made  the  voice  recording  in  the 
probate  courtroom  in  the  Sangamon  County 
Courthouse,  formerly  the  Illinois  State  Capitol. 
Judge  Benjamin  S.  DeBoice,  in  introducing  him 
to  those  assembled  for  the  occasion,  concluded: 
”I  am  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  intro¬ 
ducing  on  behalf  of  the  American  Pioneer 
Guild  a  man  who  has  pioneered  in  a  great 
field  and  whose  contribution  to  American  life 
has  won  him  a  place  among  our  pioneers — 
John  Robert  Gregg.” 

Dr,  and  Mrs.  Gregg  later  visited  the  tomb 
of  Lincoln,  where  they  were  formally  wel¬ 
comed  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Fay,  outstanding  authority 
on  Lincoln  and  custodian  of  the  tomb.  Deeply 
aware  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  vis¬ 
itors  stood  reverently  silent  as  Dr.  Gregg,  after 
laying  a  memorial  wreath  upon  the  sarcophagus, 
paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  martyred  Lincoln. 

At  a  banquet  held  in  the  evening,  State  Sen¬ 
ator  Earle  B.  Searcy,  on  behalf  of  the  Guild, 
presented  Dr.  Gregg  with  an  engrossed  leather- 
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Ixjund  tcslimonial,  signed  by  six  residents  of 
Springfield  who  had  been  associated  with  Lin¬ 
coln.  These  six  men,  all  of  whom  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  banquet,  included  Dr.  Fay,  aged 
eighty-five,  already  mentioned,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Isaac  Diller,  ninety-six,  who  as  a  boy  was 
photographed  with  Lincoln.  Mr.  Diller  gave 
Dr.  Gregg  an  autographed  reproduction  of  this 
picture. 

R.  C.  Keyes,  ninety-five,  the  only  person  now 
alive  who  bade  Lincoln  farewell  when  he  went 
to  Washington  after  concluding  his  famous 
speech  of  farewell  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield. 

Leon  P.  Hopkins,  ninety-three,  the  last  man 
who  ever  looked  on  Lincoln’s  face  before  the 
casket  was  sealed  for  burial. 

Hon.  James  M.  Graham,  ninety-one,  former 
representative  to  Congress  from  the  "Lincoln 
district,"  head  of  a  law  firm  including  three 
generations  of  his  family. 

John  Linden  Roll,  eighty-nine,  w'ho  was  a 
playmate  of  the  Lincoln  children.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  man  who  aided  Lincoln  in  building 
the  famous  flat  boat  that  w'as  floated  to  New 
Orleans. 

In  keeping  with  the  banquet  customs  of  the 
Guild,  Dr.  Gregg  told  the  story  of  his  life  and 


Dr.  Gregg  and  Judge  DeBoice  before  a  memorial 
plaque  in  the  public  reception  room  used  by 
President-Elect  Lincoln. 


especially  how  he  came  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  shorthand  system  that  bears  his  name. 

One  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Guild  at  each 
of  its  assemblies  is  the  presentation  of  a  plaque 
to  the  guest  of  honor.  The  Honorable  Earle 
B.  Searcy,  majority  leader  of  the  Illinois  State 
Senate,  made  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Gregg. 

[We  are  indebted  to  L.  M.  Crabtree,  manager 
of  the  Springfield  Secretarial  School,  for  much 
of  the  factual  data  regarding  the  Guild  and  this 
event. — Editor.'] 


Dr.  Fay,  custodian,  and  Dr.  Gregg  at  the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Teaching  Versus  Testing 
In  Transcription 
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RECi-NT  research  studies  that  deal  with  tran¬ 
scription  weaknesses  show  that  English 
and  typographical  errors  are  more  numerous 
in  transcripts  than  other  types  of  errors,  and 
that  the  median  transcribing  rate  of  high  school 
graduates  is  only  14.1  words  a  minute.  There 
is  a  growing  conviction  among  teachers  of  tran¬ 
scription  that  they  are  not  accomplishing  as 
much  as  they  should  in  their  transcription 
classes. 

Most  of  the  difficulty  has  been  that  teachers 
dictate  to  their  students  every  day,  in  effect  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  test  because,  for  some  reason,  they 
have  developed  the  philosophy  that  each  day’s 
letters  must  be  different  letters  and  new  letters. 
In  no  other  field  of  skill  development  of  which 
I  know  does  the  teacher  say  that  each  day’s 
exercise  must  be  a  new  one.  The  piano  teach¬ 
er  has  the  youngster  memorize  material  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  memorization  may  increase  the 
skill  the  student  is  using  in  the  matter  of  tech¬ 
nique. 

Devices  for  Building  Transcription  Speed 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  repetition 
practice  in  typewriting  from  shorthand  notes. 
Many  of  the  techniques  in  transcription  can  be 
developed  much  as  the  skill  of  typewriting  is 
developed  from  the  printed  word.  Devices 
that  build  speed  in  typewriting  can  be  used  just 
as  effectively  in  building  transcription  speed, 
and  we  shall  find  that  whatever  devices  we  are 
able  to  use  satisfactorily  in  typewriting  skill 
development  can  be  used  with  a  minimum  of 
confusion  and  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  of 
transcription  skill. 

The  first  illustration  I  wish  to  use  is  that 
of  repetition  of  material  until  the  material  is 
so  familiar  that  the  work  can  be  done  with 
ease.  In  all  probability  we  need  to  use  specific 
teaching  devices  and  practice  procedures  to 


achieve  the  skill  in  transcription  that  we  want. 

One  device  that  has  proved  helpful  but  that 
should  be  used  sparingly,  is  this:  Select  a  group 
of  words  and  phrases  that  occur  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  going  to  be  used  for  dictation  and 
transcription  later.  Write  the  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  for  these  words  and  phrases  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  have  the  students  typewrite  from 
these  outlines.  Another  plan  is  to  dictate  the 
list  and  have  the  students  write  the  shorthand 
outlines  in  their  own  notebooks.  The  teacher 
should  direct  the  typewriting  of  this  list  in 
order  to  keep  everyone  working  at  his  top 
speed. 

Then  select  complete  sentences  from  this 
same  material.  Determine  the  number  of 
words  in  each  sentence,  and  direct  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  transcribe  for  one  minute.  If  a  sen¬ 
tence  contained  19  standard  words  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  wrote  it  twice  in  1  minute,  he  would  have 
transcribed  for  1  minute  at  38  words  a  minute. 

Following  this  type  of  practice,  it  might  be 
well  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  student  a 
sample  copy  of  a  typed  letter,  so  that  he  might 
see  how  it  was  placed  on  the  page,  what  mar¬ 
gins  were  used,  spacing,  punctuation,  etc.  When 
this  letter  is  dictated,  it  will  be  a  relatively  easy 
matter  to  type  it  from  the  shorthand  notes. 
If  daily  practice  of  this  type  were  used  in  early 
transcription  classes,  transcribing  rates  would 
be  much  higher. 

It  is  likely  that  a  transcribing  rate  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  typewriting  rate  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  type  of  practice.  Since  the  effi¬ 
cient  stenographer  must  transcribe  at  this  rate, 
it  is  necessary  that  teachers  have  an  office-pro¬ 
duction  point  of  view. 


ELEANOR  SKIMIN  teaches  in  the  Detroit  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  Wayne  University.  She 
founded  and  is  editor  of  Business  Education  Digest, 
published  by  the  N.B.T.A.,  and  has  served  as 
president  of  that  organization.  She  is  well  known 
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rhis  means  that  ability  in  typewriting  must 
be  something  more  than  an  ability  to  write  just 
so  many  words  a  minute  in  a  speed  test.  In 
fact,  there  are  definite  abilities  in  typewriting 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  before  one  can 
transcribe.  Some  of  these  are  the  ability  to 
spell,  punctuate,  and  erase  properly;  to  divide 
words  correctly;  to  write  numbers  and  symbols 
without  hesitation;  to  use  carbon  paper;  to 
handle  materials  efficiently;  to  proofread;  and  to 
place  typed  copy  attractively  and  properly  on 
the  page. 

Looking  up  from  the  copy  causes  a  typist  to 
lose  much  time  by  losing  his  place.  Think 
how  much  more  time  is  likely  to  be  lost  if  he 
IS  reading  from  shorthand  notes!  A  plan  to 
assist  the  learner  to  read  his  notes  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  his  typewriter  moving  is  to 
have  the  teacher  read  the  shorthand  notes, 
while  the  members  of  the  class  watch  their  own 
notes  and  keep  typing.  In  this  way,  the  teach¬ 
er  assists  each  one  to  make  whatever  deci¬ 
sions  are  necessary  as  the  typewriting  continues. 

It  is  even  better  if  the  teacher  has  a  type¬ 
writer  on  a  demonstration  table  in  front  of  the 
room  and  transcribes  with  the  class. 

This  kind  of  teaching  will  develop  right 
reading  habits  rapidly  and  will  enable  every¬ 
one  to  attack  his  transcription  work  in  the  right 
way;  thus,  transcribing  will  become  an  easy 
task  instead  of  the  difficult  one  that  so  many 
learners  think  it  is. 

Teach  the  Proper  Use  of  Service 
Mechanisms 

Directed  teaching  of  transcription  will  take 
i  into  account  all  the  right  procedures.  This  in- 
^  dudes  the  use  of  the  service  mechanisms  on 
the  typewriter.  Too  often,  these  mechanisms 
j-  ire  demonstrated  and  explained  to  the  pupils, 
I,  but  nothing  is  done  to  follow  up  and  see  that 

(right  habits  of  using  them  are  demonstrated 
ind  used. 

j  These  mechanisms  were  built  into  the  type- 
I  writer  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
!j  work  of  the  typist.  Have  you  ever  watched  a 
=1  stenographer  using  her  thumb  to  strike  the  space 
I  bar  when  she  should  have  used  the  tabulator  ? 
I  Another  service  mechanism  is  the  shift  lock. 
I  This  device,  if  properly  used,  offers  a  rapid 
I  'ry  of  underscoring  and  it  also  reduces  the 

I  possibility  of  an  uneven  line  of  capital  letters. 
I  Right  use  of  the  marginal  stops  will  mean 
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that  the  typist  will  learn  to  complete  a  line  of 
writing  without  having  to  look  off  the  copy. 
Proper  use  of  the  marginal  release  is  also 
necessary  to  transcribing. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  other  necessary 
items.  I’d  list  these: 

1.  Transcribers  should  be  able  to  use  num¬ 
ber  and  symbol  keys  with  just  as  much  facility 
as  they  do  the  alphabet  keys. 

2.  Special  exercises  should  be  provided  that 
will  make  it  necessary  for  everyone  to  look  up 
the  correct  divisions  of  words  they  do  not  know. 

3.  Skill  in  the  use  of  carbon  paper  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  omit  this 
training. 

4.  Techniques  of  erasing  must  be  taught. 

5.  Proofreading  one’s  own  work  is  some¬ 
thing  that  the  office  takes  for  granted.  This 
includes  reading  for  grammatical  errors,  mis¬ 
spelled  words,  and  incorrect  punctuation,  as 
well  as  for  typographical  errors  and  arrange¬ 
ment. 

A  40-Minute  Transcription  Lesson 

The  following  lesson  in  transcription  teach¬ 
ing  procedure  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  for  a 
40-minute  period. 

1.  Preview  the  following  words  in  shorthand 
on  the  blackboard:  5  minutes. 

Stenographer,  secretarial,  practice,  handbook, 
punctuation,  mail  regulations,  correspondence,  pro¬ 
cedures,  instructions,  initials,  organizations,  author- 
ity. 

Into  the,  in  our,  such,  valuable,  when,  about, 
rules,  we  are,  of  their,  on  the,  that  they,  will  you 
please,  tell  us,  you  can,  in  such. 

Instructions:  The  teacher  dictates  these  words 
and  phrases  to  the  pupils,  who  type  them  from 
the  teacher’s  outlines  on  the  board  or  from 
their  own  notes.  A  skip-around  procedure 
will  keep  everyone  working  at  his  best. 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  short¬ 
hand  on  the  blackboard:  13  minutes. 

We  put  into  the  hands  of  each  stenographer  in 
our  company  your  latest  book  on  secretarial  practice. 
99  strokes,  21  standard  words. 

The  stenographers  find  such  a  handbook  valuable 
when  in  doubt  about  punctuation  rules,  mail  regula¬ 
tions,  or  correspondence  procedures.  134  strokes,  26 
standard  words. 

We  are  considering  a  change  in  our  instructions  to 
stenographers  regarding  the  use  of  their  initials  on 
the  work  that  they  do.  126  strokes,  24  standard 
words. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  what  the  best  practice  is  in 
large  organizations  that  employ  many  stenographers. 
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IVfiiaps  you  can  refer  us  to  an  authority  in  such 
matters.  163  strokes,  31  standard  words. 

Ifistritiliofts :  Type  for  one  minute.  Check 
writing  for  accuracy  and  rate.  The  purpose 
of  this  practice  is  to  maintain  as  high  a  typing 
rate  as  possible  with  control.  Alternate  the 
practice  with  typing  from  the  notes  on  the 
blacklxjard  and  from  the  pupil’s  own  notes. 
Daily  practice  of  this  kind  will  build  right 
habits. 

3.  Give  each  pupil  a  copy  of  a  typed  letter. 
Discuss  placement,  spacing,  punctuation,  and 
form.  The  following  letter  contains  123  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  .address.  It  can  be  copied 
in  *)  minutes. 

Miss  Mary  Spencer,  Wonder  Products,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Dear  Miss  Spencer:  We  have  asked  an 
authority  on'  correspondence  problems  to  write  to 
you  fully  regarding  the  clear  and  proper  marking 
of  typewritten  materials.*  You  will  hear  from  him 
immediately.  (Par.)  You  know  that  the  initials 
serve  as  a  quick  means  of  identifying*  both  the  dic¬ 
tator  and  the  stenographer.  They  also  help  the  mail 
clerk  in  distributing  the  mail  and  the  file*  clerk 
in  putting  correspondence  in  the  proper  folders. 
.Some  firms  put  the  Initials  on  the  carbon  copies 


only.*  (Pat.)  Please  let  us  know  what  you  decide 
to  make  the  standard  form  for  your  comp.iny. 
Yours  very  truly.  White  Publishing"  Company. 

4.  Dictate  the  same  letter  slowly  enough  for 
everyone  to  get  it.  3  minutes. 

5.  Transcribe  letter.  7  minutes. 

Summary  of  Procedures :  Preview  of  outlines 

called  attention  to  accuracy  of  spelling  and  type¬ 
writing  response  from  shorthand  outlines;  1- 
minute  transcription  of  sentences  placed  em¬ 
phasis  upon  rapid  stroking  just  as  we  develop 
speed  in  typewriting;  copying  the  letter  from 
the  typed  copy  gave  the  right  assurance  of 
placement  and  details  of  form. 

This  step  would  be  omitted  ju.st  as  soon  as 
there  seemed  no  longer  to  be  need  for  it;  dic¬ 
tation  for  early  transcription  should  always  be 
slow  enough  to  allow’  everyone  to  get  the  dic¬ 
tation.  (Faster  dictation  w’ill  be  used  in  more 
advanced  courses,  after  the  skill  of  transcribinj; 
has  become  a  fixed  habit). 

The  transcription  of  the  letter  from  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  notes  will  now  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  He  can  hold  his  transcription  rate  at 
rather  high  levels  if  this  plan  is  used. 
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CHAHTERS  REPRESENTED  at  the  twelfth  annual 
convention  of  Alpha  Iota  in  Cleveland, 
July  3*5,  contributed  $375  to  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Alpha  lota’s  place  in  the  war  effort 
w  as  the  subject  of  the  general  business  meetings. 
Especially  inspiring  addresses  were  given  by 
Arthur  C.  Horrocks,  of  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  and  the  Reverend  Fay  Le  Meadow  s, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Service  men  were  guests  at  a  large  dance, 
w  here  Miss  Doris  Coppock  was  crowned  "Miss 
Alpha  Iota.’’  Miss  Dorothy  Matthews  Spinks, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  chosen  as  the  Ideal 
Secretary  by  a  personnel  executive.  Miss  Phyllis 
Friend,  of  Detroit,  was  aw’arded  a  prize  by  two 
editors  of  Charm  magazine. 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  of  Des  Moines,  Grand 
President  of  Alpha  Iota,  presided  during  the 
three-day  convention. 

Eta  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  was  installed 
at  the  University  of  Denver  on  August  10, 
with  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Williams,  national  secretary, 
in  charge  of  the  initiation  of  thirteen  graduate 
students.  Cecil  Puckett,  chairman  of  the  Business 
Education  Department  of  the  University,  w  as  the 
chapter  sponsor. 

The  officers  of  the  chapter  are  as  follows: 


President:  Mary  Sufana.  V(^»sliingt<>n  High  .'schi>ol. 
East  Chicago,  Indiana.  I 

Vice-President:  Ima  M.  Chambers.  HumboKli  j 
(Iowa)  High  School. 

Recording  Secretary:  Bernadyne  K.  Schmidt,  I 
Washington  High  School,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Corresponding  Secretary:  Mary  E.  Ferguson,  Nor-  ; 

mandy  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  j 

Treasurer:  NelKe  M.  Britch,  Seneca  (Illinois) 
High  School. 

Historian:  Blythe  Day,  Valley  High  School.  West 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  | 

Mrs.  Eula  Nagle  Nichols  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas,  from  which 
she  has  two  degrees,  as  an  assistant  professor. 
She  is  to  teach  courses  in  business  correspond¬ 
ence,  formerly  taught  by  William  P.  Boyd,  who  j 
is  now’  in  the  Army.  (See  page  105).  I 

Mrs.  Nichols  taught  previously  in  four  Texa< 
high  schools — Cameron,  Schulenburg.  Bryaa 
and  Athens — later  becoming  a  tutor  in  shorthand 
and  typing  in  the  University  of  Texas.  For  th« 
past  two  years,  she  has  been  an  instructor  in  sec¬ 
retarial  studies  at  New'  York  University.  Her 
marriage  to  John  T.  Nichols  took  place  in  June 
They  lived  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  for  a  short 
time,  until  Mr.  Nichols  w'ent  into  the  service. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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War- Winning  School  Activities 


Typewriters  Are  Weapons 

YPEWRITERS  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold. 

This  is  no  overstatement  of  the  value  of 
the  typewriters  in  your  school.  The  armed 
forces  must  have  more  typewriters.  If  they 
cannot  get  typewriters  by  voluntary  methods, 
they  will  draft  them.  How  many  typewriters 
in  your  school  can  be  released  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  w'ithout  seriously  hampering  typewriting 
instruction.^ 

It  might  be  advisable  to  reconsider  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  permitting  students  to  take  type¬ 
writing  for  personal  use  until  this  emergency 
has  been  relieved.  At  any  rate,  everyone  now' 
using  a  typewriter  or  having  any  supervisory 
relation  over  the  use  of  typewriters  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  duty  to  see  to  it  that  every  typewriter 
that  can  be  spared  should  be  offered  to  the 
Government  and  that  every  typewriter  that 
cannot  be  spared  should  be  utilized  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  carefully  protected  against  wear  and 
tear  and  misuse. 

Send  the  B.E.W.  a  statement  of  what  you 
have  done  to  help  remedy  the  typewriter 
shortage  so  we  can  pass  on  your  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  to  others.  In  this  way,  we  can  all 
he  of  help  to  one  another. 

Connecticut  on  the  Warpath 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  WHAT  WARTIME  SCHCX)LS 
will  be  like,  at  least  in  Connecticut,  was  given 
by  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  State  Education  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Connecticut.  Dr.  Grace  said  that  the 
schools  in  his  state  will  devote  the  major  part 
of  their  effort  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  to 
fight,  either  with  weapons  or  with  their  brains. 

He  said  that  Connecticut  schools  will  teach 
the  geography  and  the  customs  of  the  people 
of  land  we  must  invade  to  win  this  war.  Con¬ 
necticut  schools  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
teach  boys,  especially  on  the  high  school  level, 
to  read  and  to  extract  meaning  from  their 


reading — partly  because  the  lack  of  this  skill 
is  holding  young  men  back  in  their  officers’ 
training  programs. 

Mathematics  and  arithmetic,  said  Dr.  Grace, 
will  be  geared  to  problems  about  bombs  and 
airplane  routes.  And  lastly,  "the  physical 
training  program  will  be  something  more  than 
a  few'  after-lunch  moments  in  the  schedule.” 

War  Time 

There  is  a  grow'ing  movement  to  simplify 
and  unify  our  method  of  timekeeping  and 
recording  into  a  world  system  which  would 
facilitate  radio  and  aviation  schedules.  Under 
this  new  plan,  watches  and  clocks  would  run 
on  a  24-hour  dial,  eliminating  the  need  for 
"a.m.”  and  "p.m.”  The  Army  and  Navy  now 
use  this  system.  The  twenty-four  time  zones 
established  by  international  agreement  in  1884 
would  give  way  to  one  worldwide  zone  based 
on  Greenwich  time. 

Let’s  not  wait  for  this  simplification.  On 
afternoon  class  schedules,  timed  tests,  memos, 
and  other  dated  materials,  use  wartime  figures, 
such  as  14:05  for  2:05  p.m.,  and  19:30  for 
7:30  p.m. 

❖ 

Remember  your  tongue  is  in  a  wet  place  and 
likely  to  slip. — Atiou. 


Words  in  the 

News 

tactical 

magnesium 

exploitation 

tracer 

vulnerable 

alert 

maneuverability 

dehydrate 

communiques 

directive 

cargo  planes 

cadre 

defeatist 

siphoned  off 

theater  of  operations 

synthetic 

Cominch 

impregnated 

aluminum 

manpower 

chrome 

f  reeze 
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Source  Materials  for 
Shorthand  and  Typing  Practice 

Here  is  another  "take”  from  the  W  ar 
Department  Technical  Manual,  Wo.  12-230.  It 
can  be  used  in  many  ways. 

Military  Courtesy 

Military  Courtesy  is  a  part  of  military  disci¬ 
pline.  The  disciplined  soldier  is  always’  courteous 
whether  on  duty  or  off,  whether  to  members  of  the 
military  service  or  to  civilians. 

The*  military  salute  is  the  courteous  recognition 
between  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  our  coun¬ 
try.*  The  salute  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  only  by 
members  of  the  military  service  in  good  standing;* 
prisoners  do  not  have  the  right  to  salute. 

The  salute  is  given  when  you  meet  a  person  en¬ 
titled  to  it.  Those*  entitled  to  it  are  all  officers  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard.  It  is  also*  customary  to  salute  officers  of 
friendly  foreign  countries  when  they  are  in  uniform. 

The  salute  should’  be  given  when  you  can  easily 
recognize  that  a  person  is  an  officer  and  entitled  to 
it.*  Usually  this  is  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  30 
and  not  less  than  6  paces,  in  order  that  the*  officer 
may  have  time  to  recognize  and  return  it. 

When  you  execute  the  salute,  turn  your  head  so 
that  you  observe**  the  officer  and  look  him  straight 
in  the  eye.  The  smartness  with  which  you  give  the 
salute  indicates  the  pride  you”  have  in  your  profes¬ 
sion. 

In  posts,  camps,  or  stations,  the  salute  is  always 
given  w’henever  you  recognize  an”  officer,  even 
tnough  one  or  both  of  you  may  be  in  civilian  clothes. 
It  is  likewise  given  whether  or  not”  you  are  wear¬ 
ing  a  head  covering. 

If  you  are  one  of  a  group  of  soldiers  not  in  for¬ 
mation,  call  the  group  to’*  attention  as  soon  as  you 
recognize  an  officer  approaching,  unless  some  other 
member  of  the  group  has”  already  done  so.  If  the 
group  is  out  of  doors,  all  members  of  the  group  sa¬ 
lute;  if  indoors  or  in  a  tent,  all’*  remove  their  head 
covering  and  stand  at  attention  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected. 

If  the  group  is  in  formation”  out  of  doors,  it  is 
called  to  attention  by  the  one  in  charge,  and  he  alone 
gives  the  salute. 

If  you  meet  an**  officer  on  the  staircase  or  in  a 
hallway,  halt  and  stand  at  attention. 

The  salute  is  given  only  at’*  a  halt,  or  at  a  walk. 

If  you  are  in  ranks  and  not  at  attention,  and  an 
officer  speaks  to  you,  come  to  attention*  but  do 
not  salute.  The  officer  or  noncommissioned  officer 
in  command  of  your  unit  will  give  the"  salute  for 
the  entire  organization. 

If  an  officer  enters  the  messroom  or  tent,  you  re¬ 
main  seated,"  "at  ease,"  and  continue  eating  unless 
the  officer  directs  otherwise.  If  the  officer  speaks 
directly"  to  you,  remain  seated  "at  attention”  until 
the  conversation  is  ended,  unless  he  directs  other¬ 
wise.** 

A  member  of  a  detail  at  work  (a  group  of  sol¬ 
diers  assigned  to  a  specific  duty)  does  not  salute.* 
The  officer  or  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  will 
salute  for  the  entire  detail. 


In  churches,  theaters,*  or  other  places  of  public 
assemblage,  or  in  a  public  conveyance,  do  not  salute 
Indoors,  salutes"  are  not  given  except  when  report¬ 
ing  to  an  officer. 

Do  not  salute  when  carrying  articles  with  both* 
hands  or  when  you  are  otherwise  so  occupied  as  to 
make  saluting  impracticable. 

When  on  march  in  a*  campaign,  or  under  sim¬ 
ulated  campaign  conditions,  do  not  salute.  (593 
standard  words) — W''ar  Department  Technical  Man¬ 
ual,  No.  12-250. 

Chin  Ten  Times  .  . .  Get  Tough 

New  York  City  high  schools  will  begin 
a  new  physical-education  course  this  fall  to 
develop  "Junior  Commandos."  No  catch  name 
for  a  snap  course,  this  will  be  a  strenuous  pro¬ 
gram  which  boys  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
will  undertake  only  with  approval  of  the  school 
physician.  Most  of  the  Commandos  will 
enter  the  military  service  after  their  schooling 
is  complete.  Among  requirements  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  new  tough  guys: 

Dip  ten  times  on  parallels;  chin  ten  times; 
climb  ropes  without  feet;  vault  over  elephant 
at  five  feet;  pick  up  and  carry  own  weight  100 
yards;  high  jump  4  feet;  step  and  leap  16  feet; 
running  broad  jump  16  feet;  run  quarter  mile 
in  62  seconds;  run  half  mile  in  21/2  minutes; 
and  run  mile  in  6  minutes. — Journal  of  the 
W.  E.  A. 

Saving  School  Fuel 

You  MAY  HEAR  A  GOOD  DEAL  about  the  SO- 

called  Brookline  Plan — principally  because  this 
Massachusetts  city  may  adopt  a  scheme  to  save 
150,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  and  450  tons  of 
coal  in  heating  its  schools. 

Under  the  plan  as  outlined,  the  fall  term 
started  two  weeks  earlier,  or  on  September  1. 
Schools  will  close  just  before  Christmas  and  re¬ 
main  closed  until  late  in  February  and  then  be 
kept  open  until  the  latter  part  of  June.  By 
this  system  the  number  of  school  days  will  not 
be  reduced  but  spread  over  a  longer  period. 
And  it  will  save  fuel! 

"There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  school 
year,”  says  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Tribune,  ap¬ 
proving  the  idea. 

How  Well  Do  You  Know  Your 
Geography? 

Minneapolis  is  300  miles  nearer  to  Tokio 
than  is  San  Diego,  California. 

If  the  Japanese  were  to  fly  as  the  crow 
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would  fly  from  Tokio  to  Panama,  they  would 
pass  over  Denver. 

Moscow  is  600  miles  nearer  New  York  than 
Seattle. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  closer  to  Spain  than 
it  is  to  New  York,  and  Europe  is  closer  to  New 
York  than  is  most  of  South  America. 

From  Seattle  to  Calcutta  is  only  7,300  miles 
airline  compared  with  12,000  miles  sea  route. 
— Journal  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Remedial  Civil  Service  Courses 

Remedial  secretarial  training  courses 
are  to  be  offered  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
four  large  cities — Atlanta,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Baltimore.  These  remedial  courses  are 
open  only  to  a  group  of  students  selected  from 
those  w'ho  have  taken  the  Civil  Service  exami¬ 
nation  for  stenographers  but  did  not  pass. 

The  need  for  stenographers  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  is  still  so  acute  that  the  Government 
is  placing  these  students  on  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  pay  roll  at  Si 260  a  year. 

The  students  are  to  take  a  sixty-day  up- 
training  course  based  on  War  Department  ma¬ 
terial  and  must  promise  to  go  to  Washington 
for  not  less  than  six  months  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  course.  They  will  attend  school 
eight  hours  a  day.  Instructors  are  being  loaned 
by  the  various  city  Boards  of  Education  for 
this  emergency. 

Earl  Strong,  of  the  Federal  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  of 
which  B.  Frank  Kyker  is  Chief,  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  opening  these  classes  in  the  four  cities 
and  in  giving  an  intensive  training  course  for 
the  instructors  w'ho  are  to  teach  these  classes. 

Mr.  Strong  and  the  War  Department  have 
made  a  job  analysis  covering  all  types  of  sec¬ 
retarial  duties  required  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  They  have  also  collected  actual  letters 
from  the  War  Department  files  and  have  com¬ 
piled  a  vocabulary  of  3,500  words  commonly 
used  in  the  War  Department.  These  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  for  these  special  classes  in 
the  form  of  a  standard  office-practice  manual 
for  the  War  Department,  dictation  practice 


—  ★  ★  ★  — 

The  B.E.W.  wants  to  publish  a  list  of 
all  commercial  teachers  who  are  in  the 
service.  Will  you  help  us  by  sending 
us  the  names  of  any  whom  you  know? 


“The  shipping  department  just  signed  up  100% 
to  put  10%  of  their  pay  into  War  Bonds.” 


material,  and  the  most  commonly  used  words 
and  phrases  in  the  War  Department  written  in 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

Although  this  material  has  been  prepared  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  training  stenographers 
for  the  War  Department,  it  is  possible  that 
part  of  the  instructional  materials  may  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  public  and  private 
schools.  All  inquiries  regarding  this  project 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Civilian  Personnel 
and  Training  Division,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

- ♦ - 

HE  New  England  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  will  hold 
its  fortieth  annual  convention  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  21,  at  Northeastern  University,  Boston. 
Bruce  F.  Jeffery,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  is 
president. 

Section  meetings  have  been  arranged  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Secretarial  Practice,  arranged  by  Miss  Jane  Berrl- 
man  (second  vice-president).  High  School,  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts. 

General  Business,  arranged  by  Paul  Salsgiver  (first 
vice-president),  Boston  University. 

Bookkeeping  and  Clerical  Practice,  arranged  by 
Howard  E.  Batchelder  (assistant  treasurer).  High 
School,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

Office  Machines  Practice,  arranged  by  Elmer  C. 
Wilbur  (member  of  executive  board).  Central  High 
School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Retailing  and  Merchandising,  arranged  by  Bruce 
F.  Jeffery,  B.  F.  Brown  Junior  High  School,  Fitch- 
burgh,  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Cantalupi,  of  the  Senior  High  School, 
Everett,  Massachusetts,  is  membership  chairman. 
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The  Army  Air  Force  Training  Program 

RUSSELL  G.  CARTER 

Senior  Instructor,  Clerical  Department 
Air  Forces  Institute,  Scott  Field,  Illinois 


PRIVATE  CLARK,  the  Colonel's  secretary, 
finishes  his  work  for  the  day.  It’s  time  to 
cover  the  typewriter  and  forget  the  office  for  a 
few  hours.  But  Private  Clark,  equipped  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  paper  and  renewed  energy, 
begins  to  pound  out  a  lesson  in  Militar)'  Cor¬ 
respondence. 

In  an  army  barracks  on  the  edge  of  a  snow- 
covered  field,  snugly  protected  against  the  sub¬ 
arctic  cold  of  the  Alaskan  winter.  Line  Chief 
Hoover,  his  regular  duties  over,  is  typing  an 
assignment  in  Aircraft  Engines.  The  same  as¬ 
signment  in  Aircraft  Engines  is  being  written 
by  Sergeant  Heinonen,  in  another  barracks  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  miles  to  the  south,  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Refreshed  by  a  plunge  in  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Caribbean,  Corporal  Mellett  makes  for  the 
barracks  on  his  coral  isle  where,  protected  by 
screens  and  mosquito  netting,  he  settles  down 
to  an  evening  of  studying  shorthand. 

In  a  midwestern  state,  a  big  bomber  sits  on 
the  line,  engines  roaring,  warming  up  for  a 
routine  flight.  Regulation  equipment  is  all  in 
order.  But  one  small  item  of  equipment,  not 
regulation,  reposes  in  a  uniform  pocket  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Preston,  Crew  Chief.  It's  a  page  from  a 
lesson  in  Aircraft  Maintenance. 

As  the  scene  shifts  from  one  Army  field  to 
another,  w'e  see  more  of  these  soldier-students 
who  are  devoting  their  leisure  time  to  ''hom*e- 
w’ork.”  What  are  these  lessons?  Where  are 
the  classes?  What  school  do  the  men  attend? 
The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  can  be 
found  at  the  Air  Forces  Institute,  Scott  Field, 
Illinois. 

Late  in  1939  the  Army  Air  Forces  began  to 
look  around  for  some  form  of  educational  sys¬ 
tem  that  could  be  used  to  supplement  the  train¬ 
ing  given  in  the  Air  Forces’  many  fine  resident 
Technical  Schools. 

Scattered  throughout  the  nation  and  over¬ 
seas  possessions,  the  Army  Air  Forces  were 
growing  rapidly.  Training  new  personnel  was 
becoming  a  problem.  Not  all  could  be  sent 
to  resident  Technical  Schools.  Also,  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  many  men  were  required  in  the  field. 


Therefore,  a  system  of  education  was  needed 
whereby  enlisted  men  could  study  and  at  the 
same  time  carry’  on  their  usual  duties,  a  system 
that  would  provide  study  of  theory  along  with 
daily  practice  of  this  theory' — the  finest  possible 
combination  to  produce  the  most  effective  re¬ 
sults. 

Correspondence  study  was  the  answer  to  the 
Air  Forces’  problem.  Plans  w’ere  laid  early  in 
1939  for  the  establishment  of  a  correspondence 
educational  center.  Scott  Field,  Illinois,  was 
selected  as  the  site,  and  ’’Air  Forces  Institute” 
was  the  name  given. 

No  one  comes  to  Scott  Field  to  study  at  the 
Institute.  All  instruction  is  by  the  correspond¬ 
ence  method.  Enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Forces, 
wherever  stationed,  who  wish  to  enroll  for  a 
course  of  study,  merely  ask  their  commanding 
officer  for  an  Air  Forces  Institute  enrollment 
blank,  fill  in  the  information  required,  secure 
the  approval  of  their  organization  commander, 
and  forward  their  application  to  the  Director 
of  the  Institute.  Upon  receipt  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  the  Institute  effects  the  enrollment  and 
mails  the  first  lessons  of  the  course  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  An  Air  Forces  enlisted  man  may 
study  a  technical  course  regardless  of  where 
he  is  stationed.  If  he  is  in  Panama  or  Puerto 
Rico  or  Alaska,  he  studies  and  learns  as  easily 
as  if  he  were  at  MacGill  or  Hamilton  or 
Mitchel,  or  any  other  Air  Forces  station  in  the 
States. 

Although  the  Air  Forces  Institute  did  not 
receive  its  first  enrollment  until  September, 
1940,  it  had,  by  April  12,  1941,  a  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  8,346  students,  w’ith  4,211  awaiting 
enrollment.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
(August  31,  1942),  the  Air  Forces  Institute 
has  approximately  25,000  students  under  in¬ 
struction  and  4,000  awaiting  enrollment. 

Also,  7,500  have  already  been  graduated, 
and  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  25,000 
under  instruction  have  completed  one  or  more 
subdivision  of  their  courses,  such  as  Aircraft 
Electrical  Systems,  Aircraft  Instruments,  In¬ 
duction  Fuel  and  Oil  Systems,  Radio  Funda¬ 
mentals,  Radio  Receiving  Systems,  Radio  Serv- 
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icing,  Automobile  Engines,  Automobile  Servic¬ 
ing,  Machine  Design,  Gas  Welding,  Electric 
Welding,  Tool  Design,  Bench  Work,  etc.  The 
enrollment  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
as  approximately  750  application  blanks  are 
received  every  week  at  the  mail  room  of  the 
Air  Forces  Institute. 

The  Air  Forces  Institute  offers  technical 
training  in  aircraft,  automobile,  radio,  crash 
boats,  drafting,  engineering,  and  shop  practice. 
General  education  includes  mathematics, 
science,  and  English.  The  clerical  subjects 
taught  are  typewriting,  military  correspondence, 
shorthand,  and  letter  writing. 

Additional  courses  are  being  prepared  by  the 
clerical  department:  Combat  Orders,  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Operations,  Technical  Administration, 
Military  Administration,  Military  Organization, 
and  Supply.  Every  possible  facility  for  tech¬ 
nical  training  is  now  being  utilized  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

The  Air  Forces  Institute  courses  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  student  to  specialize  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  training  which  will  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  him  in  his  present  duties,  and  to 
accomplish  it  in  a  minimum  of  time.  A  stu¬ 
dent  succeeds  in  getting  this  training  without 
taking  time  from  his  organization  duties. 

All  the  clerical  subjects  taught  are  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  equipping  the  enlisted  man 
with  a  basic  knowledge  of  clerical  tasks  so  that 
he  may  be  employed  in  any  clerical  capacity 
after  graduation. 

The  business  secretary  would  have  to  revise 
his  methods  and  ideas  of  form  before  writing 


What  Is  the  Law? 


The  offer  to  sell  the  car  for  $25  was  obviously 
made  in  jest.  Can  a  valid  contract  result  from 
the  acceptance  of  such  an  offer?* — R.R.R. 


and  setting  up  letters  acceptable  to  the  Air 
Forces,  as  the  form  and  mechanical  make-up 
are  quite  different.  Besides,  replies  to  mili¬ 
tary  letters  are  not  made  by  writing  another 
letter — the  reply  is  placed  below  the  closing  of 
the  communication  received. 

Wherever  the  enlisted  man  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  is  sent,  his  studies  are  taken  along.  In 
headquarters  offices,  in  '  pup  tents  on  field 
maneuvers,  in  hangars,  on  transports  bound  for 
unnamed  foreign  ports — wherever  the  Army 
Air  Forces  are  represented,  one  can  find  an  en¬ 
listed  man  preparing  himself  by  correspondence 
study  for  more  efficient  service  to  his  squadron 
and  to  his  country. 


Tri-State  Meeting  November  6-7 


Members  of  the  Tri-State  Commercial  hdu- 
cation  Association  w'ill  meet  at  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh  on  November  6 
and  7,  to  consider  the  adjustments  necessary  in 
business  education  to  meet  war  conditions  and 
the  peace  that  will  follow.  Robert  L.  Fawcett, 
of  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  is  president. 

Members  in  charge  of  arrangements  include 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Cole,  chairman  of  the  party  com¬ 
mittee;  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
luncheon  committee;  Dr.  P.  S.  Spangler,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  Past  Officers’  Breakfast; 
J.  B.  Mawhinney,  chairman  of  the  membership 
ind  publicity  committees;  Howard  Wheland, 
head  of  the  exhibits  committee. 

The  following  section  chairmen  have  planned 


e.xcellent  programs:  William  A.  Walter  and  Ber¬ 
nard  McCormick,  consumer  education  and  social 
business;  Carmi  Odell  and  Lucille  Herold,  secre¬ 
tarial  training;  W.  D.  McLean  and  J.  T.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  private  schools;  Josephine  Boyle  and 
Phyllis  Berger,  salesmanship  and  distributive  edu¬ 
cation;  E.  L.  Zimmerman  and  O.  N.  McCoy, 
bookkeeping  and  clerical  practice;  and  William 
L.  Moore,  administration  and  teacher-training. 

The  Fall  issue  of  the  Tri-State  Business  Edu¬ 
cator,  edited  by  J.  K.  Stoner,  first  vice-president 
of  the  Association,  also  has  as  its  theme  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  business-education  practices  to  war 
and  peace  conditions. 

♦No.  No  offer  had  been  intended  or  made; 
hence  a  contract  cannot  result. — R.R.R. 
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Code  Typing — Military  Style 

HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


During  the  past  year  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  visit  a  number  of  Army  and 
Navy  schools  engaged  in  training  radio  oper 
ators.  All  have  had  preparatory  or  parallel 
courses  in  typing  so  that  the  men  may  be  able 
to  type  out  the  messages  they  receive  through 
iheii  earphones  or  by  other  means. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  these 
courses  is  the  work  being  done  in  training  op¬ 
erators  to  type  solid  code  messages.  All  tele¬ 
graphic  work,  like  shorthand  writing,  involves 
special  abbreviations  which  are  used  to  save 
time  and  effort. 

Code  is  familiar  to  all  users  of  cable  services 
in  civilian  life,  but  it  plays  a  vital  part  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  diplomatic  communications.  Its  use  is 
surrounded  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  the 
code  books  and  keys  of  other  nations  rate  high 
among  the  objectives  of  the  intelligence 
branches  of  every  military  service. 

A  glance  at  the  three  fictitious  examples  of 
solid  code  accompanying  this  article  will  show 
that  they  are  made  up  of  jumbled  letters,  num¬ 
erals,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Many  of  the  five- 
character  groups  are  unpronounceable.  The 


double  space  following  the  fifth  group  in  each 
line  aids  in  reading  and  estimating  the  length 
of  each  message. 

Not  all  code  appears  in  5 -letter  or  numeral 
groupings.  Some  appears  in  4-letter  groups. 
Also,  some  code  messages  are  made  up  of 
words  of  irregular  length,  much  as  some  of  the 
commercial  cable  codes. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  practice  on  these 
and  on  similar  exercises  that  anyone  can  con¬ 
struct,  if  done  under  sufficient  pressure  for 
speed,  with  emphasis  on  maintaining  metro¬ 
nomic  rhythm  and  absolute  accuracy,  will  speed 
up  the  responses  of  eye,  mind,  and  hand  that 
are  needed  to  guide  any  typist  through  the 
spots  of  difficult  fingering  that  occur  in  almost 
every  typed  line. 

With  the  imminence  of  a  probable  lowering 
of  the  draft  age  to  the  eighteen-year-old  group, 
it  would  seem  justifiable  to  give  boys  approach¬ 
ing  that  age  an  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  difficult  kind  of  typing. 
Repetition  practice  will  be  worth  while  up  to 
the  rates  stated  with  each  example  and  sus¬ 
tained  for  periods  of  at  least  10  minutes. 


Solid  Code — Letters:  To  be  typed  at  from  twenty  to  forty  groups  of  five  characters  each  a  minute 

for  at  least  10  consecutive  miniates. 


JNMPK  LGXNL  XTBBN  JIFUD  CXYUR 
LPAPY  DLQRJ  WJTDI  TENYC  URDEJ 
CEMID  YOUMK  EWSKM  CVQAR  JBCYD 


XSPVC  lYOJF  OSLJS  AXDKZ  PCKEF 
WVSPK  VOSAY  RFJJJ  ANXYI  YBPPR 
KTLES  PZOKA  DXAQN  JCUWH  TVCPT 


Solid  Code — Numerals:  To  be  typed  at  from  ten  to  twenty  groups  of  five  characters  each  a  minute 

for  at  least  10  consecutive  minutes. 


74521  73890  72461  71043  70645  97374  78326  76340  07142  76390 

83904  89024  87652  83491  81038  48376  68390  84632  86329  86013 

90128  91378  92530  93674  94290  59678  69832  97654  98012  90176 

Solid  Code-Mixed  Letters  and  Numerals:  To  be  typed  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  groups  of  five 

characters  each  a  minute  for  at  least  10  consecutive  minutes. 

8YTXjZ)  lASKO  TROTD  2QPZY  BCNCM  64738  0SVBG  JK2L6  YDHEJ  56190 

01203  36871  NXZWQ  JNH31  KF4G1  X4ZXU  6SD1J  751QW  13798  MN4SZ 

QW7F1  GS564  ZIOAZ  76304  TY3LP  LS29G  ZXA76  Q5WRI  20911  QASNM 
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Adventures  In 
Social-Business  Education 

LLOYD  L.  JONES 

No.  8.  A  Ninth-Grade  Student’s  Vocational  Preferences 


The  notebook  that  I  have  before  me  came 
from  a  pupil  in  a  class  in  a  very  large  city. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  required  to  decide  at 
the  end  of  the  year  what  program  to  elect 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  high  school 
life,  and  so  the  general  business  teacher  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  rather  intensive  study  of  one 
particular  occupation  would  be  of  benefit,  be¬ 
cause  each  student  then  could  use  the  same 
method  in  studying  any  other  occupation. 

This  teacher  often  reiterated  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  selected  might  not  be  the  one  that  the 
pupil  would  eventually  prepare  for,  but  she 
insisted  that  the  student  become  acquainted 
with  the  requirements,  duties,  typical  tasks, 
minimum  qualifications,  social  status,  and  sal¬ 
ary  in  the  occupation  selected. 

The  girl  who  made  this  notebook  decided 
that  she  would  like  to  be  a  typist.  She  clipped 
from  newspapers  and  magazines  the  advertise¬ 
ments  that  called  for  typists.  She  listed  the 
qualifications  and  salaries  offered.  She  was 
enthusiastically  interested  in  becoming  a  typist 
at  first;  but  as  she  carried  on  her  study,  she 
became  convinced  that  typing  was  not  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  business  occupation. 

Here  are  some  of  her  comments  (unedited) 
about  the  work  of  a  typist: 

In  the  newspapers  that  I  bought,  I  found  very  few 
open-ngs  for  typists  listed  in  the  want  ads.  I  soon 
discovered  that  typing  alone  was  not  a  very  good 
thing  for  a  girl  who  was  graduating  from  high 
school  and  had  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 


If  an  applicant  knows  typing  without  shorthand,  she 
cuts  herself  off  from  many  chances  to  work  and  this 
limits  her.  In  all  of  the  papers  most  of  the  ads  for 
girl  office  workers  were  for  stenographers.  There¬ 
fore,  I  decided  that  typing  alone  would  not  do.  I 
also  found  out  from  the  ads  that  a  knowledge  of 
typing  was  always  a  good  thing  for  the  bookkeeper 
to  have. 

The  teacher  was  clever  enough  to  bring  up 
the  matter  of  typing  for  personal  use  and  sug¬ 
gested  investigating  the  possibilities  in  that 
direction.  This  girl  had  the  following  to  say 
in  her  notebook: 

I  found  out  that  a  person  can  save  a  lot  of  time 
by  knowing  how  to  run  a  typewriter,  t  could  tvpe 
my  book  reports  and  themes  for  class  more  quickly 
than  I  could  write  the  same  number  of  words  in 
longhand.  I  found  that  I  could  spell  better  by  using 
the  typewriter  because  I  could  see  my  mistakes  quick¬ 
er.  They  stand  out  bigger. 

I  also  helped  mv  mother  in  typing  kitchen  recipes 
and  helped  my  father  by  writing  letters  when  he  paid 
the  bills  for  the  family. 

I  know  that  typing  would  be  of  help  to  anyone 
who  expects  to  go  to  college.  I  found  out  bv  talk¬ 
ing  to  teachers  and  college  girls  and  by  visiting  a 
colleee  that  typmg  alone  is  not  enough  for  a  girl 
who  has  to  work  her  way  through  college.  She  must 
also  have  her  shorthand. 

My  decision  in  my  self-guidance  book  is  that  the 
best  way  for  a  girl  to  get  a  start  in  the  business 
world  or  in  working  her  way  through  college  is  to 
know  stenography  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
means  shorthand  as  well  as  typewriting.  When  it 
comes  time  for  me  to  fill  out  the  election  sheet  in  the 
tenth  grade,  I  am  going  to  study  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  because  I  want  to  get  a  job  quickly. 


The  Business  Education  Field  Committee, 
which  is  to  study  business  education  activities  in 
radio  for  the  Association  for  Education  by  Radio, 
now  has  the  following  membership: 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  Assistant  Editor  of 
die  Business  Education  World,  Chairman;  Dr.  Ham- 
<len  L.  Forkner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 


versity;  E.  W.  Ziebarth,  University  of  Minnesota; 
and  Miss  Margaret  Forcht,  Howe  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Plans  for  the  activities  of  the  committee  are 
being  made  and  will  be  announced  later.  The 
work  will  be  guided  by  Major  Harold  W.  Kent, 
educational  liaison  for  the  War  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 
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How  We  Teach  Shorthand 

WILMA  S.  GARNER 


PULLMAN  Eree  School  of  Manual  Training 
(Pullman  Tech  to  her  devoted  alumni), 
located  on  the  industrial  South  Side  of  Chicago, 
was  endowed  by  George  M.  Pullman,  inventor 
of  the  Pullman  car.  The  student  body,  some 
six  hundred  in  number,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Pullman’s  bequest,  are  the  children  of  "persons 
living  in  or  employed  at  Pullman,”  in  the  past 
few  years  almost  exclusively  the  latter. 

Approximately  125  of  these  are  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  admitted  by  grade-school 
certificate  or  the  equivalent,  without  other 
scholastic  requirement.  A  few  find  themselves 
ill  adapted  to  secretarial  work  and  either  vol¬ 
untarily  enter  other  courses  or  are  advised  to 
do  so,  with  constructive  recommendations  for 
work  better  suited  to  their  abilities.  About  forty 
of  the  original  fifty  or  sixty  entrants  graduate 
from  the  secretarial  course. 

As  a  result  of  keeping  so  high  a  percentage 
of  the  entering  students,  the  secretarial  class 
(the  third  year  of  shorthand  training)  con¬ 
tains  a  few  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  120- 
word  transcription  test,  while  the  speed  of 
others  ranges  up  to  175  words  a  minute.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  justifies  our  procedure.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  turn  down  several  jobs, 
offered  by  businessmen  for  whom  our  former 
students  are  working,  because  all  the  graduates 
were  employed. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  speeds  in  the 
secretarial  class,  we  dictate  material  at  a  speed 
low  enough  for  all  members  of  the  class  to 
write,  usually  125  words  a  minute.  The  dicta¬ 
tion  is  then  repeated  at  the  highest  speed  ob¬ 
tainable  by  the  abler  students,  at  175  w'ords  a 
minute.  This  necessarily  limits  the  amount  of 
dictation  for  each  pupil  at  his  maximum  rate. 
It  may  retard  some,  but  we  think  it  stimulates 
others  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  feel  is 
inadequate  dictation. 

Unpracticed  transcription  material  is  dictated 
at  speeds  to  insure  each  member  of  the  group 
getting  a  new  take  within  his  writing  ability. 
Dictation  taken  in  the  morning  is  transcribed 
daily  in  a  40-minute  period  in  the  afternoon. 


Gregg  transcription  test  standards  are  the 
basis  for  marking  papers.  By  drilling  daily  on 
errors  from  the  day’s  transcripts,  we  usually 
can  persuade  the  entire  class  to  spell  tariff  and 
amendment  correctly  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  differentiate  between  principle  and 
principal. 

Letters  provide  an  opportunity  for  spelling 
punctuation  drill,  and  oral  transcription  prac¬ 
tice.  Later  in  the  year,  typewritten  letter  tran¬ 
scripts  are  timed  with  speeds  averaging  20  to 
30  points  lower  than  straight  typing  on  copy; 
the  abler  students  cut  this  margin  to  10  points. 

Transcribed  letters  are  marked  on  a  mail- 
ability  basis.  Spelling,  punctuation,  syllabica¬ 
tion,  and  mechanical  accuracy  required  in  a 
high-grade  office  constitute  the  standard.  Re¬ 
written  transcripts  or  unmailable  letters  do 
much  to  stimulate  the  dictionary  habit  for 
spelling  and  syllabication.  We  also  have  an 
old-fashioned  spelling  assignment  daily. 

Requirements  for  graduation  are  120  words 
a  minute  in  shorthand;  in  typing,  60.  At  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  pass  140- word  trans¬ 
cription  tests.  Twelve  of  the  thirty-seven  grad¬ 
uated  in  1941  passed  1 60- word  shorthand 
transcription  tests.  Seventy-five  per  cent  write 
70  words  or  more  in  typing,  and  a  select  few 
reach  90  and  100. 

For  speed  building,  we  use  Senators’  speeches 
from  The  Congressional  Record,  editorials,  and 
literary  articles,  with  nearly  all  dictation  read 
back.  We  give  a  word-and-phrase  review  of 
each  new'  dictation.  Vocabulary,  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  stock  in  trade,  is  supplemented  w'ith 
daily  assignments  of  words  from  the  shorthand 
dictionary,  selected  phrases,  and  shorthand 


MRS.  WILMA  S.  GARNER  is  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  Pullman  Free  School  of 
Manual  Training,  Chicago.  She  has  degrees  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  has  done  graduate  study  during  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  is 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi- 
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pLilcs.  (Jydc  1.  blaiKliart.rs  su^^cslions  for 
shorthand  speed'  offer  the  open  sesame. 

Thus  far,  we  have  found  no  "royal  road" 
to  learning  shorthand.  As  with  genius,  nine- 
tenths  perspiration  and  one-tenth  inspiration 
has  been  the  rule.  We  preface  dictation  in  the 
autumn  with  vocabulary  drills,  punctuate  the 
entire  third  year  with  theory,  and  conclude  w’ith 
Fred  Gurtler's  admonition  to  review  the  Man¬ 
ual  at  least  once  each  month. 

We  refuse  to  classify  pupils  as  "harmless 
drudges."  Our  plodding  artisan,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  considered  as  a  budding  artist.  The 
ablest  students  are  willing  to  work  an  extra 
period  in  the  afternoon  and  to  come  an  hour 

’Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Twenty  Shortcuts  to  Short¬ 
hand  Speed,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1939. 

Our  Orators 

IN  wartime,  oratory  comes  into  its  own.  War 
is  a  whetstone  on  which  many  an  axe  is 
ground.  Convention  speaking  made  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  recently  when  one  educator  virtually  guar¬ 
anteed  that  simplified  spelling  would  win  the 
war.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from  recent  pro¬ 
nouncements. 

"Schools  have  a  greater  function  than  that  of 
turning  out  good  readers,  legible  writers,  and 
correct  spellers.  We  are  looking  to  the  sch(X)ls 
to  prepare  our  sons  and  daughters  for  living  ef¬ 
fectively  as  full-fledged  citizens  of  a  democracy." 

Comment ;  It  sounds  good,  but  how’  solid  is  the 
foundation  for  this  dream  castle.^  We  must  not 
forget  the  physically  fit  men — enough  to  make 
fifteen  army  divisions — who  have  been  rejected 
because  their  elementary  schooling  was  too  mea¬ 
ger  to  enable  them  to  read  written  instructions 
and  maps.'  Here’s  another  excerpt: 

"We  have  mapped  out  a  program  for  serving 
the  nation  in  this  hour  of  peril.  .  .  .  But  the 
university  is  essentially  an  educational  institution. 
It  must  maintain  its  integrity  as  a  center  of  cul¬ 
ture,  or  it  will  perish.  Our  first  business  is  to 
pursue  the  university’s  major  mission,  that  of 
teaching  and  learning.  We  dare  not  permit  the 
whirlwind  that  shakes  the  earth  to  blow'  out  the 
lamp  of  learning,  to  extinguish  the  candle  of 
culture.” 

Comment:  This  speaker  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  stop  work  on  some  defense  plant  in  order 
to  erect  an  ivory  tower  to  shield  the  candle  of 
culture.  The  people  who  are  training  workers 

‘"Our  Lost  Legions,”  Belmont  Farley,  Journal  oi 
the  N.E.A.,  September,  1942,  page  178. 


Ix'fore  school  to  supplement  class  dictation. 
This  extra  help  is  strictly  voluntary,  however. 
One’s  professional  griefs  fade  before  the  joy 
of  working  with  such  a  group,  and  the  teacher 
experiences  something,  I  fancy,  of  Clifton 
Fadiman’s  thrill  in  manipulating  his  experts 
on  "Information,  Please.” 

The  real  secret  of  the  success  some  of  the 
students  achieve,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
for  the  time  being,  we  (students  and  teacher) 
think  our  work  is  fun.  Being  good  Americans, 
we  aim  at  the  stars  and  smile  at  the  stripes. 

All  memners  of  the  1941  graduating  class 

admittedly  an  unusual  year  were  excused 
from  school  before  commencement  to  take  jobs 
in  their  own  field.  Their  rewards  had  arrived 
ahead  of  schedule. 

in  Wartime 

for  defense  do  not  want  the  candle  blown  out, 
either;  but  sometimes  it  seems  that  we  hear  a 
chorus  chanting,  "War,  stay  aw'ay  from  my 
door.” 

This  from  a  New'  York  newspaper:  "  'Today’s 
education  goal  is  not  to  develop  the  individual, 
but  to  increase  production,’  Glenn  L.  Gardiner 
of  Ridgewood  told  the  annual  industrial  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  Rutgers  University.  ...  He 
also  advised  forgetting  the  long-term  outlook  and 
concentrating  on  immediate  problems." 

Comment:  A  clear  statement  by  a  practical 
man!  The  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  culture  is 
a  long-term  objective;  the  increase  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  an  immediate  responsibility.  This  is  a 
time  to  take  responsibility,  to  increase  war  pro¬ 
duction,  to  stress  fundamentals — and,  for  heav¬ 
en’s  sake,  to  face  facts.  That  is  what  most  of 
our  schools  are  doing. 

Dean  Alice  Ottun,  of  Pace  Institute,  said  re¬ 
cently  that  Priority  Rating  1  in  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  must  be  given  to  the  interests  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Priority  Rating  2  to  the  student.  (See 
page  96).  That  statement  may  sound  harsh,  but 
it  is  the  result  of  clear  thinking. 

New  York  schools  opened  this  fall  with  some 
new',  hard-boiled  requirements,  especially  in  phy¬ 
sical  training  for  boys.  They  may  not  like  it, 
but  they  are  going  to  need  it. 

We  are  going  to  hear  much  talk  about  the 
danger  of  losing  ground  in  education,  about 
.  shortsightedness,  about  long-range  objectives. 
Some  of  it  will  result  from  sound  thinking;  some 
of  it  will  be  the  echo  of  axes  being  ground.  Let’s 
listen  carefully  before  agreeing  with  any  of  it. 

— D.  M.  J. 


OCTOBER.  1942 
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The  October  Transcription  Tests 

Prepared  by  HELEN  REYNOLDS,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University,  School  of  Education 


Attractive  Two-Color  Certificates  for  Your 
Transcription  Students 


The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department  encourages 
your  students  to  turn  out  more  mailable  letters  at 
higher .  transcription  speeds  by  awarding  them  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior 
Achievement  Certificates.  Write  for  your  free  in¬ 
formation  booklet  about  these  tests.  Address: 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


IRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  SO  words  a  minute) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad¬ 
dresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  15- 
tions  second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  James  Cooper,  North  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Paul  Wilson,  12  Oak  Street,  Baltimore,  Maiydand. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  The  senior  students  of  our  school  are  interested  in 
finding  out  what  kinds  of  jobs  are  /  open  to  high  school  graduates  who 
^  have  studied  business  subjects. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  some  recent  /  information  about  the 
ages  at  which  business  will  employ  graduates  and  whether  boys  or  girls  are  preferred. 
/  We  should  like  to  know  what  the  opportunities  are  for  advancement  and  what,  in 
general,  are  the  requirements  (1)  on  the  job. 

We  shall  appreciate  receiving  your  opinion  about  this.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us 
some  /  suggestions  as  to  how  to  begin  our  survey.  Sincerely  yours. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Cooper:  It  seems  to  me  you  have  planned  a  /  most  valuable  proj- 
ect  for  your  senior  students.  This  is  a  big  undertaking,  and  success  will 
No.  2  depend  somewhat  /  on  careful  planning  and  .somewhat  on  the  help  you 
can  get  from  men  in  business. 

Had  you  thought  of  presenting  your  (2)  plan  to  some  of  the  various  men’s  clubs  in 
the  city  to  see  whether  you  can  interest  them  in  the  project.^  /  There  is  some  expense 
in  such  a  study;  perhaps  these  clubs  will  help  finance  yours. 

Why  don’t  you  work  out  all  the  details  /  and  then  discuss  them  with  me.^  My 
secretary  will  make  an  appointment  when  you  are  ready.  Very  truly  yours,  /  (240 
standard  words,  including  addresses ) 


h  MTEtlOl  nANSCKlPnON  rEMlIifAll 

//]  40  •F«r4*  ■ 


Halteh  S.  Rowah 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 
(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 


Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 

.  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are  counted  in  15-second 

tions  dictation  units  of  25  words  each. 

Letters  No.  1  and  3.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor,  210  Main  Street,  Troy,  New  York. 

Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Jane  Fisher,  14  West  Elm  Avenue,  Troy,  New  York. 


Letter  Taylor:  The  senior  class  of  our  high  school  is  interested  in 

getting  some  information  on  the  care  of  typewriters.  We  /  all  hope  to  be 
No.  1  working  soon  in  offices.  We  want  to  help  prevent  typewriters  from  wear¬ 
ing  out  before  they  can  be  replaced.  We  know  this  is  /  a  serious  problem  in  our 
school,  and  we  think  it  may  be  in  offices.  One  of  our  teachers.  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  might  give  us  /  some  helpful  information.  We  shall  appreciate  your 
help.  Very  truly  yours. 


Letter  M‘ss  Fisher:  I  have  received  your  letter  concerning  (1)  the  care 

of  the  typewriter.  I  can  give  you  a  number  of  helpful  suggestions.  Some 
^  of  these,  I  am  quite  sure,  your  teacher.  Miss  Smith,  has  already  /  told  you. 
Just  to  make  sure  you  remember  how  important  they  are,  I  am  repeating  them  for 
you  here: 

1.  Always  dust  your  typewriter  /  thoroughly  at  least  once  each  day,  remembering 
to  brush  the  type. 

2.  When  erasing,  always  move  the  carriage  so  that  eraser  crumbs  do  not  fall  /  into 
the  typewriter.  Failure  to  do  this  causes  more  unnecessary  typewriter  wear  and  tear 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

3.  Always  (2)  see  that  the  typewriter  is  covered  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

You  can  see  that  these  suggestions  are  principally  concerned  with  protecting  your  / 
typewriter  from  dust  and  dirt.  We  consider  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  typewriters 
so  important  that  we  have  published  a  little  book  /  on  the  subject.  If  your  class  is 
interested  in  having  copies  of  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  them.  Let  me  know  how 
many  you  want.  Very  /  truly  yours. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  offer  to  send  us 
copies  of  your  book  on  the  care  of  the  typewriter.  (3)  If  you  can  con- 
No.  3  veniently  send  us  forty  copies,  we  shall  have  enough  for  the  entire  class. 
Miss  Smith  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  /  we  have  all  been  following  the  instructions 
you  gave  us  in  your  letter.  We  are  really  surprised  to  find  how  much  better  the  type¬ 
writers  /  work  when  each  of  us  takes  care  of  them.  I  know  we  shall  profit  even  more 
from  the  use  of  your  book.  Sincerely  yours,  /  (400  standard  words,  including  ad¬ 
dresses.) 


OCTOBER,  1942 


THI:  s(cw.iiclcss  t.imc  to  tiic  wide,  double  scat 
near  the  back  of  a  transport  plane  where  I 
was  sitting  alone.  We  had  been  flying  about  ten 
minutes. 

‘'Would  you  mind  sitting  in  a  single  seat  near 
the  front  of  the  cabin?”  she  asked.  "I  can  show-, 
you  where  you  can  get  a  better  view.  And  there  are 
a  bride  and  gr(X)m  aboard  who  haven’t  been  able 
to  sit  together — the  plane’s  so  crowded.” 

Glad  to  change  places  with  the  honeymooners, 

I  followed  her  up  front.  She  led  me  to  a  seat 
where,  my  view'  earthward  was  unimpeded  by  the 
plane’s  wing. 

Sitting  on  the  arm  of  my  chair  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  she  told  me  something  of  the  northwestern 
lake  country  over  which  we  were  flying  and  then 
left  to  talk  to  other  passengers.  I  soon  needed  her 
assistance,  however.  Her  quick  eyes  had  seen  me 
take  my  fountain  pen  from  my  purse.  As  I  un¬ 
screwed  it,  she  slipped  a  newspaper  over  my  lap. 

I  had  forgotten  the  admonition  never  to  take  a 
filled  pen  into  the  sky.  Ink  spurted  but  dropped 
harmlessly  on  the  paper. 

Halfway  on  my  journey,  she  asked,  "May  1 
bring  you  a  cup  of  tea,  or  coffee,  or  perhaps  hot 
chocolate?”  Making  chocolate  quickly,  she  brought 
it  to  me,  and  went  to  her  next  passenger.  If  my 
flight  had  been  a  longer  one,  she  would  have 
served  a  full  meal  easily,  as  solicitous  for  my 
comfort  as  if  I  had  been  the  only  passenger 
abroad.  If  I  had  been  on  a  sleeper  plane,  when 
night  came  I’m  sure  she  would  have  tucked  me 
in  bed  so  deftly  that  I  should  have  forgotten  the 
6,000  feet  of  nothing  between  me  and  the 
ground. 

That  was  several  years  ago,  when  transport 
companies  had  only  peacetime  activities  to  con¬ 
sider.  Now'  many  airlines  have  discontinued  sleep¬ 
er  planes,  and  civilians  not  engaged  in  war  w'ork 
cannot  alw'ays  get  accommodations. 

War  has  made  a  change,  too,  in  qualifications 
for  air  stewardesses,  or  hostesses,  as  some  com¬ 
panies  call  them.  Until  early  this  year,  a  steward¬ 
ess  for  most  airlines  had  to  be  a  registered  nurse. 
A  nurse’s  thorough  training,  airline  officials  knew, 
would  give  a  stewardess  the  best  possible  back¬ 
ground  for  a  job  that  combines  efficiency,  ability', 
and  a  friendly  understanding  of  all  kinds  of 
people. 

"AiTd  we  knew  that  nurses  could  get  up  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  further  explained 
Dale  Medland,  personnel  manager  of  United  Air 
Lines. 


Hostess  oi 

FRANCES  AV 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  an 
United  States.  The  first  articlet’e 


Upper  left:  Steward¬ 
esses  of  Chicago  and 
Southern  receive 
training  in  the  Reser¬ 
vations  Department. 


Lower  left:  United’s 
stewardesses  shown 
here  are  studying  their 
company’s  routes  and 
code  symbols  for  cities. 
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;S  SMITH 

iloynient  opportunities  in  the  airlines  of  the 
scribed  airline  office  positions. 


Lower  right:  Bob 
Scrivener,  assistant 
treasurer  for  Chicago 
and  Southern,  showing 
stewardesses  about  In> 
temational  Business 
Machines. 


Bottom:  In  the  fore* 
ground  is  the  steward¬ 
ess’s  medical  kit.  con¬ 
taining  53  items.  Back 
of  it  is  a  “snack  box.” 


Now,  liowcver,  with  nurses  needed  for  war 
work,  nearly  all  airlines  have  dropped  the  reg¬ 
istered  nurse  qualification. 

Qualifications  vary  with  different  airline  com 
panies.  United  Air  Lines,  Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines,  Braniff  Airways,  Chicago  and  Southern 
Air  Lines,  and  Western  Air  Lines,  for  example, 
require  that  applicants  who  are  not  trained  nurses 
must  have  two  years  of  college.  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines  will  take  only  registered  nurses. 

American  Airlines  asks  for  college  graduates, 
or  two  years  of  college  plus  two  years  of  business 
experience.  A  year  of  college  and  a  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  constitute  the  background  asked  for  by 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air.  This  company, 
believing  that  it  is  not  practical  to  employ  too 
many  nurses  subject  to  call  for  duty  with  our 
armed  forces,  refuses  to  accept  nurses. 

All  airlines  have  rigid  requirements  for  height, 
weight,  and  age.  Although  different  airlines  vary 
slightly  in  these  qualifications,  generally  speaking 
a  stewardess  must  be  from  21  to  28  years  of  age, 
weigh  from  100  to  125  pounds,  and  be  somewhere 
between  five  feet  and  five  feet  six  inches.  She 
must  be  unmarried,  and  under  no  circumstances 
may  she  keep  her  job  after  she  is  married. 

Although  airline  companies  definitely  do  not 
want  the  Hollywood  type  of  glamour  girl,  they 
are  agreed  that  she  must  be  a  good  looker.  Ap¬ 
pearance,  personality,  and  intelligence  rate  high. 
The  requirements,  "even  white  teeth,  perfect  eye¬ 
sight  without  glasses,”  illustrate  the  exactness  in 
personal  appearance  requirements  asked  for  by 
airlines. 

"Naturally,”  says  George  Mason,  Pennsylvania- 
Central  official,  "we  seek  girls  who  have  the  ability 
to  deal  with  the  public;  and  accent  is  placed  on 
appearance,  poise,  and  ability  to  wear  a  uniform 
well.” 

To  all  applicants  to  American  Airlines  for  stew¬ 
ardess  training.  Hazel  Brooks,  stewardess  instruc¬ 
tor,  writes,  "Stewardess  work  requires  skill  in 
dealing  with  people  and  ability  to  render  service 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  desired  by  the  pas¬ 
senger  rather  than  forced  on  him.  This  ability 
demands  unusual  observation  and  understanding 
of  people.  All  services  must  be  rendered  uni¬ 
formly,  without  discrimination.” 

Bernice  Caldwell,  chief  stewardess  for  United 
Air  Lines’  Eastern  Division,  thinks  that  a  steward¬ 
ess  who  has  not  had  nurse’s  training  should  have 
studied  psychology  and  home  economics  with  a 
liberal  arts  course.  "And  we  are  more  sure  of  her,” 


she  adds,  "if  she  has  earned  part  of  her  way 
through  college." 

Other  suggestions  United  makes  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  are  to  include  in  a  college-course  study 
of  speech,  English,  physiology  or  hygiene,  so¬ 
ciology,  foreign  languages,  and  music  or  art. 

One  of  Braniff’s  requirements  is  that  all  its 
hostesses  speak  Spanish,  since  many  of  its  pas¬ 
sengers  are  flying  to  or  from  Latin  American 
countries.  To  make  sure  its  hostesses  keep  well 
informed,  this  airline  asks  that  they  read  the 
current  issues  of  Time,  Reader’s  Digest,  News^ 
week.  Current  History,  American  Aviation,  or 
Aviation. 

Business  Experience  of  Value 

All  airlines  agree  that  any  business  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  a  girl  has  had  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable;  because  once  she  starts  to  fly  she  will 
have  to  make  reports,  fill  out  passenger  mani¬ 
fests,  and  check  records  accurately  and  quickly. 

Among  recently  trained  T.W.A.  hostesses  are 
a  school  teacher,  an  artist,  a  music  teacher,  a 
stenographer,  a  model,  a  radio  script  writer,  a 
counselor  at  a  girls’  college,  a  doctor’s  assistant, 
and  a  Gimp  Fire  Girl  worker. 

Airlines  can  well  afford  to  be  particular  in 
choosing  the  girls  who  meet  their  patrons  day 
after  day.  Thirty  thousand  young  women  apply 
each  year  for  the  500  stewardess  positions  of¬ 
fered  by  United  States  airlines,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  recently  by  Chicago  and  South¬ 
ern. 

After  being  accepted  by  an  airline  company, 
a  stewardess  must  attend  a  training  school  for 
from  four  to  seven  weeks.  The  length  of  the 
course  depends  somewhat  on  her  background. 
In  daily  classes  she  learns  about  her  company’s 
history,  its  personnel,  and  its  policies.  She 
visits  the  caterer,  the  airport  control  tower, 
reservations  and  traffic  offices,  and  the  terminal. 
She  finds  out  how  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  operate,  and  how  the  reports  that  she 
and  other  employees  make  are  tabulated. 

If  she  has  not  had  nurse’s  training,  she  takes 
a  course  in  first  aid  and  learns  how  to  treat 
air  sickness.  She  listens  to  lectures  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  company.  She  takes  a  course  in 
heating  and  ventilating.  Becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  inside  of  a  plane,  she 
learns  about  cabin  supplies  and  equipment.  She 
is  taught  to  make  up  berths,  to  serve  different 
kinds  of  meals.  She  must  know  her  own  com¬ 


pany’s  flight  routes  and  those  of  other  major 
air  lines. 

One  of  her  duties  will  be  to  talk  interest¬ 
ingly  about  the  country  her  passengers  look 
down  upon.  fAnd  she  will  have  to  answer 
questions  by  the  thousands — of  which  the  most 
popular  is,  "How  high  are  we  now?”) 

The  T.W.A.  training  program,  for  example, 
is  divided  into  fifteen  units.  Short  tests  are 
given  as  girls  complete  the  units.  At  the  end 
come  two  examinations. 

During  her  training,  a  T.W.A.  student  host¬ 
ess  makes  two  trips  out  of  Kansas  City,  where 
all  this  airline’s  hostesses  are  trained.  In  the 
second  week  of  training,  she  flies  to  St.  Louis 
or  to  Chicago;  the  fourth  to  New  York.  Her 
first  trip  in  uniform  she  makes  -with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hostess.  Thereafter,  although  she  is 
on  her  own,  flight  instructors  make  frequent 
checkups  by  flying  with  her.  Instructors  call 
monthly  meetings  and  give  written  reviews 
covering  information  that  has  been  posted  on 
bulletin  boards,  changes  in  company  policy, 
and  new  rules  made  by  chief  hostesses  and  in¬ 
structors. 

As  many  as  six  trips  are  made  by  a  Western 
Air  Lines  student  stewardess.  A  comparatively 
small  company,  this  airline  gives  individual 
training  to  each  stewardess,  and  much  of  it  is 
done  in  the  air.  On  the  first  three  student 
flights,  she  observes  the  chief  stewardess.  On 
the  next  three  flights,  the  chief  stewardess  ob¬ 
serves  her.  Some  trainings  of  course,  takes  place 
on  the  ground. 

Duties  of  a  Hostess 

When  a  stewardess  for  any  airline  is  ready 
to  make  her  own  flights,  she  knows  ticketing 
procedure,  can  make  routine  passenger  reports, 
is  familiar  with  the  airline  code,  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  weather  conditions  and  what  they 
mean.  Railroad  and  bus  time  tables,  as  well  as 
the  Aviation  Guide,  are  familiar  to  her.  She 
can  talk  refunding  to  any  passenger  who  can¬ 
not  for  some  reason  use  all  his  ticket.  On  some 
airlines,  she  may  make  refunds. 

Her  kit  is  like  a  magician’s  hat.  Out  of  it 
she  pulls  her  own  report  blanks,  medications, 
playing  cards,  a  cribbage  game,  an  electric 
razor,  tooth  brushes,  powder,  combs.  Stored  in 
the  plane’s  cabin,  ready  for  immediate  use,  are 
magazines,  newspapers,  pillows,  blankets,  pa¬ 
per  slippers,  stationery,  route  maps,  telegram 
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)lanks,  regular  meals  on  flights  requiring  them, 
ood  for  "snack”  service,  supplies  and  food 
or  the  care  of  babies.  Chicago  and  Southern 
las  estimated  that  each  of  its  stewardesses  has 
,171  articles  to  handle  and  check. 

"And  she  must  know  how  to  do  everything," 
his  company  says,  "from  playing  checkers  to 
aking  care  of  babies.” 

An  American  Airlines  stewardess’s  routine 
luties  are  typical.  Reporting  to  the  Operations 
Office  one  hour  before  scheduled  departure 
time,  she  receives  from  the  flight  captain  a 
copy  of  the  flight  plan,  which  tells  her  the 
altitude  to  be  flown,  temperature,  air  speed. 


When  a  hostess  is  away  from  her  base, 
her  company  gives  her  an  adequate  expense  al¬ 
lowance.  She  also  is  assured  of  sufficient 
rest.  If  she  is  a  T.W.A.  hostess,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  based  at  Kansas  City  and  flying  the 
eastern  run  to  New  York,  she  leaves  Kansas 
City  one  day,  returns  the  next,  and  has  two 
days’  rest.  On  a  shorter  run,  she  is  oflF  only 
one  day  between  flights. 

Often  a  stewardess  is  called  on  to  represent 
her  company  on  the  ground  by  attending  meet¬ 
ings,  addressing  them,  being  photographed, 
and  talking  over  the  radio. 


ground  speed,  wind  direction  and  velocity, 
route  and  alternate  route,  alternate  airport,  and 
estimated  arrival  time.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Maintenance  Department  tells  her  the  number 
of  her  plane  and  the  gate  which  her  passengers 
will  use.  And  from  the  Reservations  Office 


Stewardess s  Uniforms 

That  a  stewardess  will  keep  well  groomed 
is  taken  for  granted.  Employers  notice  her  ap¬ 
pearance  before  they  accept  her  as  a  student 
hostess,  and  carefully  watch  her  habits  of  clean- 


she  learns  the  names  of  passengers  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  their  destinations  and  all  miscellaneous 
information  available — for  example,  if  this  is 
1  passenger’s  first  ride,  if  he  is  on  death  call, 
if  he  is  accompanied  by  children.  Twenty  min¬ 
utes  before  departure  time,  she  waits  at  the 
gate  to  board  the  plane  when  it  is  ready  at  the 
ramp.  Quickly  she  stores  her  own  luggage  away, 
[hecks  the  plane’s  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
stands  ready  to  greet  her  passengers  as  they 
rnter. 

A  stewardess  flies  not  more  than  110  hours 
I  month.  Often  her  schedule  is  closer  to  85 
K)urs. 

Where  Hostesses  Live 

Nearly  every  large  city  is  a  base  for  some 
irline’s  stewardesses.  United  Air  Lines  stew- 
rdesses  are  based  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Salt 
ake  City,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland;  T.W.A. 
lostesses  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Kan- 
is  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco; 
’ennsylvania-Central  hostesses  in  Detroit,  Pitts- 
urgh,  and  Washington;  Braniff’s  in  Dallas; 
('estern’s  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Burbank; 
liicago  and  Southern’s  in  Houston,  St.  Louis, 
nd  New  Orleans;  Northwest’s  in  Seattle  and 
linneapolis.* 


liness  and  dress  during  the  training  period. 
Spotless,  well-cut  uniforms  are  as  up-to-date 
as  the  Atlantic  Clipper.  Different  uniforms  are 
worn  for  summer  and  winter.  If  she  is  a 
T.W.A.  hostess,  she  wears  a  light  blue  suit  in 
summer,  dark  blue  in  winter,  both  with  white 
blouses.  A  United  Air  Lines  stewardess  wears 
a  suit  of  military  gray  in  winter,  a  white  and 
blue  suit  in  summer.  Cream  color  in  summer, 
teal  blue  in  winter  are  the  colors  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-Central  uniforms.  Western  Air  Lines 
stewardesses  wear  beige  in  summer  and  rich 
brown  in  winter. 

Salaries,  ranging  from  $90  to  $155  a  month, 
depend  mostly  on  length  of  service.  Usually  a 
hostess  buys  her  own  uniform.  Some  airlines, 
however,  pay  half  the  cost  if  the  hostess  is 
with  them  a  certain  length  of  time. 

They  love  the  life  of  flying  hostesses,  these 
charming  young  girls,  but  as  a  rule  they  don’t 
stay  with  it  long.  Two  years  or  so  of  flying,  and 
they  meet  men  who  bring  them  down  from 
the  clouds. 

"They  ask  us,  'What  can  we  expect  after 
three  years  of  flying.^’  ”  commented  Mr.  Med- 
land,  "And  we  tell  them,  'By  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages,  you  won’t  be  with  us  in  three  years. 
You’ll  be  married.'  ” 


A  Job  Our  Pupils  Can  Do 

The  War  Production  Board  has  announced  plans  for  a  Junior  Salvage  Corps.  This 
corps  will  begin  operations  October  5  and  will  be  based  on  the  experiences  of  schools  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  Stephens  County,  Oklahoma.  Oyer 
30,000,000  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  are  "eligible  for  admission”  to  the  corps,  which 
will  conduct  a  nationwide,  house-to-house  canvass  for  scrap  material. 
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You  have  heard  it  asserted  quite  positively, 
haven’t  you,  that  the  graduates  of  our  moil- 
ern  schools  cannot  spell? 

It  is  naively  assumed  hy  many  who  make 
this  statement  that,  because  of  the  study  and 
drill  ^iven  to  learning  the  "jawbreakers"  in  the 
old  spelling  b(Miks,  boys  and  girls  of  previous 
generations  were  superior  spellers.  Sentimental 
reminiscing  abtmt  the  fanuius  spelling  matches 
of  bygone  days  helps  to  perpetuate  this  delusion. 

Some  rather  exhaustive  delving  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  a  belief.  Com¬ 
parison  of  examination  papers  written  in  col¬ 
leges  several  decades  ago  with  some  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date  indicates  no  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  in  spelling  accuracy.  What  dilferencc 
there  is  seems  to  favor  the  young  men  and 
women  of  today. 

When  you  think  how  many  more  boys  and 
girls  are  entering  college  in  these  days  and  con¬ 
sider  further  the  presumably  more  selective 
group  "away  back  when,”  you  have  another 
angle.  Those  w  ho  went  to  college  a  few  decades 
ago  were  supposed  to  be  the  intellectual  cream, 
skimmed  from  the  best  homes  and  the  leading 
families.  If  they  were  superior  to  the  great 
army  of  youth  in  high  schools  now' — and  we 
shall  not  argue  against  this — at  least  they  did 
not  show'  it  in  their  spelling. 

How  Well  Did  They  Spell? 

But  how'  about  the  spelling  of  "just  plain 
folks”  of  the  past  and  the  present?  With  all 
the  attention  given  to  spelling  in  the  old  days, 
surely  they  were  better  spellers,  it  may  be  ar¬ 
gued. 

That  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  spelling  ' 
along  the  road  from  Then  to  Now'.  I  recall  a 
sign  outside  a  grocery  on  a  principal  street  of 
one  of  America’s  great  cities  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Advertising  a  farm  and  garden  product 
then  in  season,  it  read:  "Home  Groan  Water¬ 
melons.” 

My  father  told  me  this  one,  which  takes  the 
record  well  back  into  the  good  old  days:  In 
front  of  a  wayside  grog-shop  was  displayed  an 
announcement,  "Bear  for  sale.”  To  this  some 
wag  appended,  "Is  the  bear  your  own  bruin?" 


One  111  mv  til  St  business  teaehcis  Vouched 
for  a  gem  which  adorned  a  pile  of  rails  in  rural 
Illinois:  "These  rales  tor  sail.” 

Somewhat  similar  was  an  advertisement  I  saw 
published  many  years  ago  in  a  city  that  prided 
itself  on  its  culture  and  high  level  of  literacy 
— "Wanted,  furniture  to  repare.” 

An  editor  of  my  acquaintance,  a  product  of 
schools  that  "really  taught  the  three  R’s  effec¬ 
tively,”  recently  wrote  a  scathing  editorial  de¬ 
nouncing  the  dumbness  characterizing  modern 
teaching  of  spelling  and  arithmetic.  It  might 
have  gone  over  better  if  the  "Ed.”  had  not  spelled 
arithmetic  a-r-i-t-h-e-m-e-t-i-c,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  he  tloes  his  own  proofre.nling  of 
editorials. 

Phonetics  Can  Be  Phunny 

Having  indulged  in  some  stories  that  poke  fun 
at  old-time  spellers,  it  might  be  fair  to  tell  one 
on  a  modern  stenographic  miss.  Her  employer 
tells  that  she,  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day  when 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  a  consider¬ 
able  journey,  was  given  an  important  letter 
to  the  mayor  of  his  home  town.  "Just  sign  my 
name  to  it  and  send  it  along,”  he  instructed 
the  young  lady.  However,  before  leaving  he 
had  a  hunch  that  it  would  be  well  to  inspect  the 
letter.  For  that  hunch  he  thanked  his  lucky 
stars.  The  salutation  was  "My  dear  Mr.  Mare." 

More  seriously  speaking,  I  believe  modern 
teaching  of  spelling  has  some  pronounced  ad¬ 
vantages.  Leonard*  P.  Ayres,  one  of  our  great 
business  statisticians,  compiled  with  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  a  list  of  the  1,000  words  most  frequently 
used.  Others  followed  with  improvements.  Isn’t 
it  plain  common  sense  to  teach,  as  schools  now 
do,  those  words  w'hich  we  shall  use  in  over  90 
per  cent  of  our  w'riting  and  then  take  up  the 
next  five  hundred  or  thousand  that  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent.  Isn’t 
it  also  good  practice  to  substitute  written  spell¬ 
ing  for  oral,  since  practically  the  only  time 
w'e  use  spelling  is  when  w'e  write? 

There  was  a  time  when  it  became  fashionable 
in  some  schools  to  discontinue  the  formal  teach¬ 
ing  of  spelling,  leaving  its  acquisition  to  the 
observation  and  use  of  words  in  reading  and 
in  other  school  exercises.  It  was  argued  that 
youngsters  would  naturally  "pick  up”  spelling 
through  such  contacts  and  use.  It  didn’t  work. 

I  give  the  business  schools  much  credit  for 
continuing  to  teach  spelling,  and  from  a  spelling 
book,  supplemented  by  careful  inspection  and 
correction  of  all  typing  and  other  written  work. 
Anything  as  complex  and  inconsistent  as  the 
spelling  of  English  words  requires  intensive  and 
directed  study.  Blessed  is  the  teacher  who 
makes  the  job  seem  important — and  interesting. 
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The  Counting  House 

A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING,  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS.  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG  and  MILTON  BRIGGS 


PROBABLY  the  most-talked-about  and  one  ot 
the  most  seriously  considered  of  economic 
theories  in  the  present  war  is  the  so-called  Nu¬ 
gent  plan.  Frequently  labeled  "installment 
selling  in  reverse,”  the  Nugent  plan  calls  on 
the  consumer  to  pay  for  something  now  and 
take  delivery  after  hostilities  are  over. 

It  was  launched  by  Rolf  Nugent,  chief  of 
OPA’s  consumer  requirements  branch,  and  it 
is  reported  by  Business  Week  that  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reserve  Board  officials  are  interestedly 
peering  at  it  as  a  means  of  closing  the  inflation 
gap  to  a  certain  extent,  providing  more  money 
for  the  war,  and  creating  a  backlog  of  orders 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  postwar  depression. 
The  editors  of  the  Counting  House  present  a 
succinct  explanation  of  the  Nugent  plan  here, 
because  they  believe  it  will  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  all  business  teachers. 

The  plan  could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
all  durable  goods.  Its  disciples  insist  that  it 
would  keep  dealers  alive  on  commissions  and 
rescue  the  sales  finance  companies.  Merchan¬ 
disers  believe  that,  aside  from  the  strictly  eco¬ 
nomic  angles,  the  plan  has  enough  emotional 
appeal  to  guarantee  its  success.  It  encourages 
people  to  spend  their  money  and,  at  the  same 
time,  actually  help  the  war  effort. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a 
transaction  might  be  carried  out  under  the 
Nugent  plan; 

"Assume  John  Brown,  earning  $75  a  week, 
finds  that  the  amount  of  goods  his  money  will 
buy  is  diminishing  and  patriotically  believes 
that  the  'inflation  gap’  must  be  closed.  He 
therefore  betakes  himself  to  his  auto  dealer 
and  announces  he  wants  to  buy  a  postwar  car, 
agreeing  to  pay  for  it  now  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments. 

"The  auto  dealer  would  give  Brown  a  book 
whose  cover  bore  a  legend  something  like  this: 
Auto  Coupon  Book;  July,  1942,  Series.  Brown 


thereupon  would  make  his  down  payment  (say 
$150  on  a  $750  contract),  and  the  auto  dealer 
would  paste  $150  worth  of  stamps  into  Mr. 
Brown’s  coupon  book.  Then  the  $150  would 
go  t6  the  U,  S.  Treasury,  less  6  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  on  the  whole  $750  deal.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  then  would  convert  the  cash  into  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  a  war  bond. 

Cashing  the  Coupons 

"Every  month  thereafter,  Brown — stimulated 
by  advertising  and  sales  talks  on  the  part  of 
the  auto  dealer — would  paste  more  and  more 
coupons  into  his  book.  He  would  not  buy 
these  additional  coupons  from  the  auto  dealer 
but  from  a  sales  finance  company  which,  for 
lack  of  normal  business,  would  function  as  an 
agent  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  getting  1  per  cent 
of  the  $750  for  its  trouble.  Finally,  Brown 
would  fill  the  book.  He  would  have  paid  in 
perhaps  $700  rather  than  $750,  the  difference 
of  something  like  $50  representing  what  the 
Treasury  allows  him  in  lieu  of  interest. 

"When  civilian  production  was  resumed. 
Brown  would  once  more  visit  the  auto  dealer, 
coupon  in  hand.  This  dealer  presumably  could 
save  his  business  by  means  of  his  6  per  cent 
commission.  A  unique  feature  of  the  plan 
would  permit  Brown  to  change  his  mind  about 
what  kind  of  car  he  wanted,  because  the  cou¬ 
pon  book  would  be  good  for  any  make  or 
model  of  auto.  A  finance  company  would  ar¬ 
range  to  advance  any  additional  cash  needed.” 


Hare  You  Changed  Your  Address? 

Publishers  of  business  education  texts  and 
magazines  are  finding  great  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  mailing  lists  accurate.  If  you  have 
moved  since  June,  you  can  help  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  also  insure  the  receipt  of  up-to-the- 
minute  information  regarding  new  texts  in 
your  field  by  sending  them  a  postal  card  giv¬ 
ing  your  new  address.  Won’t  you  do  this  at 
once? 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  October  28,  1942 


The  B.  E.  W.’s  MONTHLY 

Bookkeeping  (Contest 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

ERE  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  contests  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  all  bookkeeping  students. 
It  will  require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class 
periods  and  will  provide  a  welcome  change 
from  textbook  routine.  The  B.E.W.  will  dis¬ 
tribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the 
best  student  solutions  of  this  contest  problem. 
All  the  information  they  will  need  is  given 
here. 

How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  October  con¬ 
test  problem  on  the  next  page.  It  may  be  as¬ 
signed  for  classwork  or  as  a  home  lesson.  (The 
B.E.W.  hereby  grants  you  permission  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  problem  for  free  distribution  to  your 
students  if  you  wish  them  to  have  individual 
copies.) 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by 
express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to:  The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list,  tn 
duplicate,  please,  of  the  names  of  the  students 
whose  papers  are  submitted.  Place  the  letter 
"A"  after  the  name  of  each  student  who  is  to 
receive  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement,  and 
the  letter  "B”  after  each  one  who  is  to  receive 
a  Senior  Certificate. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  is 
to  cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  print¬ 
ing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  to  each  student  whose  solution 
for  Assignment  A  meets  an  acceptable  stand¬ 
ard,  and  a  Senior  Certificate  to  each  student 
who  presents  a  satisfactory  solution  for  Assign¬ 
ment  B.  (Only  students  who  hold  a  Junior 
Certificate  are  eligible  to  try  for  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate.) 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider 
best  in  each  group,  and  place  these  on  top. 
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They  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of  cash 
prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest, 
free  of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from 
each  class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  sub¬ 
mitted  in  each  division  (Junior  and  Senior) 
and  five  prizes  of  $1  in  each  division  for  other 
outstanding  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s 
name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address  of  school, 
teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  The 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers  will 
be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Mil- 
ton  Briggs,  and  Miss  Janet  Leddy. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1942.  All  papers  must  be  in  our  hands 
on  that  date.  Certificates  of  Achievement  will 
be  awarded  within  a  short  time  thereafter. 
Prize-winners  will  be  announced  in  the  De¬ 
cember  B.E.W.  Checks  will  be  mailed  to  prize¬ 
winners  early  in  November.  In  case  of  ties, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  Contest  Problem  for  This  Month 

Read  the  following  introduction  to  your 
bookkeeping  students: 

Assume  that  you  work  after  school  hours  as 
part-time  bookkeeper  for  the  Campus  Clothes 
Shop.  Your  principal  duties  include  making 
change,  compiling  sales  records,  keeping  cus¬ 
tomers’  accounts,  and  preparing  monthly  state¬ 
ments.  The  Campus  Clothes  Shop  is  a  small 
store  that  specializes  in  the  sale  of  clothing  for 
young  people  of  high  school  and  college  ages. 

Form  1  (on  page  95)  shows  figures  that 
have  been  compiled  for  the  information  of  the 
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proprietor  each  month  from  January  through 
June  of  the  current  year;  Form  2  (page  95) 
itemizes  expenses  of  the  business  during  the 
first  half  year. 

Dictate  the  following  information  to  your 
students,  or  have  it  duplicated  or  written  on 
the  blackboard : 

Assignment  A 

For  students  tvho  wish  to  earn  a 
funior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
Copy  and  complete  Form  1.  Supply  figures 
to  replace  each  question  mark.  Enter  losses  in 
red  ink,  or  colored  crayon.  Use  pen  and  ink 
and  plain  white  or  ruled  paper.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  neatness  as  well  as  a  test  of  your 
knowledge  of  important  bookkeeping  prin¬ 
ciples. 


In  Form  1,  "Sales  Returns  &  Allowances" 
should  follow  immediately  after  "Gross  Sales,” 
but  the  size  of  the  B.E.W.  pages  prevents 
this  arrangement.  Students  who  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  arrange  the  entire  form  on  one  long 
sheet  of  paper  may  divide  the  columns  as  has 
been  done  here. 

Assignment  B 

For  students  who  already  have  a  funior  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  and  wish  to  earn  a 
Senior  Certificate 

Do  Assignment  A.  On  the  back  of  the  same 
paper  prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  for 
the  six-month  period.  Use  the  figures  given 
in  Forms  1  and  2.  Use  pen  and  ink.  (Assign¬ 
ment  B  is  not  required  for  the  funior  Certifi¬ 
cate.) 


FORM  1 

CAMPUS  CLOTHES  SHOP 
Profit  and  Loss  Statistics 
January-June  1942 


Month 

Inventory 
First  of 
Month 

Gross 

Purchases 

Gross 

Sales 

Jan. 

8.432.92 

1,053.99 

11.30 

? 

8,601.01 

1,216.71 

Feb. 

8,601.01 

938.07 

25.00 

? 

7,944.32 

2,011.44 

March 

7,944.32 

1,064.72 

•  •  • 

? 

8,004.00 

1,189.93 

April 

8,004.00 

816.77 

10.50 

? 

5,136.20 

4,682.77 

May 

5,136.20 

2,045.20 

20.15 

? 

6,034.91 

1,340.04 

June 

6.034.91 

1,920.46 

75.30 

? 

5.310.45 

2,987.16 

Month 

Sales 

Returns  & 
Allowances 

Net 

Sales 

Cost  of 

Goods 

Sold 

Gross 

Profit 

1  or  Loss 

Total 

Expenses 

1  •  (used) 

Net 

Profit  or 
Net  Loss 

Jan. 

9.09 

p 

p 

p 

156.77 

p 

Feb. 

8.50 

p 

p 

p 

241.09 

p 

March 

4.55 

p 

p 

p 

205.46 

? 

April 

30.00 

p 

p 

p 

310.19 

? 

May 

6.90 

p 

p 

p 

264.90 

p 

June 

p 

? 

p 

259.43 

p 

FORM  2 

CAMPUS  CLOTHING  SHOP 


Monthly  Statement  of  Expenses 
1942 


Expense 

January 

February 

1  March 

April 

May 

June 

Wages 

60.00 

100.00 

205.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Rent 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

Heat 

7.60 

7.60 

7.60 

•  •  • 

. . . 

Light 

3.42 

3.01 

3.60 

2.99 

2.75 

2.04 

Telephone 

2.68 

2.55 

2.45 

2.56 

2.35 

2.43 

Office  Expense 

4.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

13.28 

Delivery  Expense 

.50 

1.25 

.85 

1.40 

.35 

.65 

Advertising 

5.00 

15.00 

6.50 

7.50 

18.00 

7.50 

Supplies  Used 

6.44 

20.15 

6.43 

7.56 

13.42 

13.50 

Insurance 

1.53 

1.53 

1.53 

1.53 

1.53 

1.53 

Social  Security! 
Taxes  j 

.60 

1.00 

1.00 

2.05 

1.50  • 

1.50 

Donations 

4.00 

.50 

2.00 

1  2.00 

TOTALS  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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New  Sponsor  for  Typewriting  Tests 

HE  National  Council  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  has  announced  that  it  will  sponsor 
the  Students’  Typewriting  Tests  heretofore  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  by  the  Typewriter  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Bureau.  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols 
will  continue  to  construct  the  tests  as  he  did 
when  they  were  published  by  the  Bureau. 

The  1942-43  series  of  tests  contains  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  straight  copy  and  production 
tests,  to  be  given  once  each  month,  covering  the 
following  subjects: 

October.  Copying  test  with  erasures  and  corrections. 

November.  Letter  test. 

December.  Copying  test  with  erasures  and  ciir- 
rections. 

January.  Tabulation  test. 

February.  Copying  test  with  erasures  and  cor¬ 
rections. 

March.  Rough  draft  test. 

April.  Manuscript  test. 

May.  Comprehensive  test. 

The  Council  has  arranged  to  have  the  tests  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Science  Research  Associates,  1700 
Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago.  Inquiries  regarding 
these  tests  should  be  addressed  to  National  Coun¬ 
cil  Students’  Typewriter  Tests,  in  care  of  Science 
Research  Associates. 


1941 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
INDEX 

Compiled  and  sponsored  by 

DELTA  PI  EPSILON 

Honor  Graduate  Fraternity 
In  Business  Education 

A  subject-and-author  index  of  business 
education  articles  published  during  1941 
in  periodicals  and  yearbooks.  A  new 
aid  to  librarians,  research  students, 
teachers,  advisers,  and  administrators  of 
business  education.  Price,  net  postpaid, 

$1. 

"Order  Blank" 

I  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  I 

*  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  . 

I  Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1941  Index  I 

I  @  $1  a  copy,  postpaid.  I 

~  Name  . . 

!  Street  . . 

g  City  .  Sute  . I 


Business  Education  Priorities 

EAN  Alice  Otiun,  of  Pace  Institute,  New' 
York  City,  in  a  discussion  of  education  in 
wartime,  defines  the  principal  problem  as  that  of 
adjustment  of  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  best 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Government,  the 
student,  and  the  educational  institution  itself 
in  this  time  of  national  crisis.  The  adjustment, 
states  Dean  Ottun,  must  be  made  on  a  ’’priority” 
basis. 

Priority  Rating  1  must  be  given  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  curricula  must  be  geared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Government  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Short-term  and  specialized  courses 
must  be  given  to  prepare  students  to  serve  in  the 
fields  w'here  there  is  greatest  need  for  them. 

Priority  Rating  2  must  be  given  to  the  student, 
who  depends  upon  the  school  for  the  molding 
of  his  character,  the  development  of  his  abilities, 
and  his  proper  vocational  guidance. 

Pace  Institute  is  meeting  the  wartime  prob¬ 
lem  by  accelerating  courses,  by  offering  special 
programs  for  technical  training,  and  by  initiating 
courses  that  are  closely  related  to  the  wartime 
effort. 

- ^ - 

Gamma  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national 
honorary  graduate  fraternity  in  business  ed¬ 
ucation,  initiated  the  following  members  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  on  July  28: 

George  W.  Anderson,  Ronald  L.  Austin,  Louise 
Azelvandre,  lone  Dunn,  Mary  Elizabeth  Feitt, 
Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor,  James  A.  Kohut,  Elfrieda 
G.  Kuhn,  Lucille  C.  Parker,  Florence  R.  Provance, 
Arnita  H.  Raffo,  Mary  Joan  Reagan,  Frances  M. 
Reeser,  Franklin  Riley,  Madelyn  M.  Vinapol, 
Helen  L.  Widener,  Daniel  D.  Wolfe. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are  Elsie  G.  Garlow, 
president;  Ronald  Austin,  vice-president;  Helen 
Widener,  corresponding  secretary;  Virginia  C. 
Robinson,  recording  secretary;  Elsie  Leffingwell, 
treasurer;  Frances  A.  Clark,  representative  at 
large. 

Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  president  of  the 
national  organization,  is  sponsor  of  Gamma 
chapter. 

At  the  Denver  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  A.  C.  Flora 
was  elected  to  serve  as  president  during  one  of 
most  critical  years  in  our  country’s  history.  He 
is  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  has  been  in  the 
schools  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  for  twenty- 
seven  years  and  since  1928  has  been  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  city  school  system. 

Mr.  Flora  is  an  able  administrator  and  will 
give  the  association  strong  leadership. 
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IROL  V.  WHITMORE 


Brief  discussion:*  of  some  of  the  questions  business  teachers  are 
asking,  in  their  endeavor  to  make  training  thoroughly  practical, 
will  be  published  in  this  B.E.W.  department  from  time  to  time. 


HOW  much  training,  and  just  what  kind  of 
training,  should  he  given  students  in  the 
use  of  carbon  paper 

As  much  training  as  is  possible  should  be 
given,  and  the  training  should  cover  the  proper 
care,  selection,  and  use  of  carbon  paper.  Faulty 
care  lessens  the  life  of  the  carbon  sheets;  im¬ 
proper  selection  causes  illegible  copies,  unneces- 
sar}'  retyping,  and  needless  waste  of  materials; 
improper  use  reduces  the  clearness  of  copy.  In¬ 
correct  stroking  or  improper  adjustment  of  the 
machine  prevents  making  the  best  possible 
copies. 

When  a  stenographer  enters  my  office,  she 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

She  must  assemble  carbon  packs  quickly  and 
neatly.  She  will  have  to  arrange  stationery  and 
carbon  paper  in  a  drawer  of  her  desk  in  such 
a  manner  that  she  can  assemble  sheets  with  a 
minimum  of  motion  and  without  smearing  her 
hands. 

The  setup  most  frequently  used  determines 
the  arrangement  of  paper.  In  one  case  it  might 
be,  from  front  to  back;  carbon  paper,  20-pound, 
16-pound,  9-pound.  In  another  situation  it 
might  be:  carbon  paper,  company  letterhead, 
interoffice  letter-head,  green  files  tissue,  white 
tiles  tissue. 

In  other  words,  the  stationery  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  most  fre- 
i^uently  assembled  into  pack  form. 

The  specific  assembly  depends  upon  the  type 
of  desk  and  the  arrangement  of  materials.  Cer¬ 
tain  weights  of  paper  permit  assembly  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  sheets  into  a  fold  of  paper;  other 
*feights  are  best  assembled  directly  into  the  hand. 
If  typing  is  not  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
the  stationery  sometimes  can  be  turned  a  little 
way  into  the  machine  and  then  carbon  sheets 
dropped  in  between  the  sheets  in  the  machine. 
The  stenographer  will  know  that  a  stiff  back¬ 


ing  sheet,  such  as  that  on  a  stencil,  or  the 
heavy  paper  used  for  the  folder  of  carbon  pa¬ 
per  can  be  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  pack  in 
order  to  make  the  last  carbon  copy  clearer. 

Disassemble  carbon  packs  quickly.  Some  car¬ 
bon  paper  is  designed  so  as  to  facilitate  this. 
The  upper  left-hand  corner  is  cut  off  and  the 
carbon  is  slightly  longer  than  11  inches,  so  that 
a  little  strip  extends  below  the  bottom  of  the 
stationery.  To  separate  the  sheets  of  a  pack, 
the  stenographer  grasps  the  stationery  at  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  and  the  carbon  sheets 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  With  a  quick  jerk 
the  copies  are  separated  from  the  carbon  paper. 

Produce  clear,  clean  copies.  The  careful  dis¬ 
assembling  of  carbon  packs  discussed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  one  item  in  producing 
clean  copy.  Other  essentials  are  the  careful 
erasing  of  errors  and  the  removing  of  finger¬ 
prints  or  roller  marks  through  the  use  of  art 
gum. 

Even  stroking  is  essential  to  uniform  darkness 
of  impression.  On  machines  having  the  touch 
control,  an  adjustment  of  that  mechanism  may 
improve  the  clearness  of  copies. 

Choose  the  weight  of  carbon  paper  best 
suited  to  a  specific  job.  Carbon  paper  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  several  different  weights  especially 
adapted  either  to  the  standard  or  the  noiseless 
typewriter  and  used  for  different  purposes.  For 
example,  an  extremely  thin  sheet  is  often  used 
to  make  a  large  number  of  copies  on  onion  skin. 
A  heavier  sheet  may  be  most  satisfactory  for 
few  copies.  For  statistical  reports,  one-time 
carbon  may  be  required.  This  carbon  is  used 
only  once  and  then  discarded;  it  is  used  where 
all  copies  must  be  absolutely  clear. 

Care  for  carbon  paper  so  that  maximum  use 
is  derived  from  it.  The  stock  of  carbon  paper 
should  be  only  large  enough  for  current  work; 
it  should  be  kept  away  from  all  sources  of  heat. 
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>uch  as  radiators.  Only  necessary'  sheets  should 
be  removed  from  a  folder  at  a  time.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  use,  they  should  be  placed  carefully 
in  the  folder  so  that  edges  will  not  become 
folded  or  torn. 

Lengthen  the  life  of  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper. 
Sheets  should  be  reversed  from  top  to  bottom 
at  frequent  intervals.  In  carbon  packs,  used 
carbon  sheets  should  be  placed  at  the  front  of 
the  setup  and  new  carbons  at  the  back.  A  nar¬ 
row  strip  can  be  cut  from  the  top  or  bottom 
edge  of  a  sheet  to  permit  the  line  of  writing 
to  strike  at  a  different  point  on  the  sheet.  If 
wide  margins  have  been  maintained  on  full- 
page  work,  the  carbon  sheets  can  be  cut  for 
use  in  typing  small  forms  by  using  the  outer 
edges  of  the  sheets. 

Correct  errors  so  they  are  hardly  detectable. 
Errors  can  be  quickly  and  neatly  corrected  if 
plastic  type  cleaner  and  the  proper  type  of 
eraser  are  applied  with  good  erasing  technique. 
(Correction  of  errors  was  discussed  in  this 
column  in  the  September  issue.) 

The  correction  of  errors  on  carbon  copies 
after  the  pack  has  been  removed  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  important.  Such  corrections  can  be 


made  so  that  the  corrected  material  has  the 
same  sharpness  of  carbon  imprint  as  the  sur¬ 
rounding  copy.  (This  technique,  too,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  September  issue.) 

Considerable  classroom  practice  is  essential 
if  a  prospective  stenographer  is  to  do  produc¬ 
tive  work  on  an  acceptable  level.  Students 
should  be  required  to: 

1.  Type  a  number  of  problems  requiring  the 
use  of  carbon  packs  in  making  from  six  to  nine 
(or  even  more)  copies  at  a  time. 

2.  Use  correct  erasing  technique  on  all  typ¬ 
ing. 

3.  Keep  a  folder  of  carbon  paper;  demon¬ 
strate  the  proper  use  and  care  of  carbon  paper. 
The  folder  should  be  inspected  by  the  instructor 
at  intervals. 

4.  Have  more  than  one  weight  of  carbon  pa¬ 
per,  and  be  able  to  select  the  correct  weight  for 
each  problem. 

Efficiency  in  handling  carbon  paper  comes 
only  from  much  supervised  practice  and  should 
be  stressed,  because  efficient  handling  of  carbon 
sheets  is  one  office  technique  every  stenographer 
must  possess. 


From  an  Office  Manual 

J.  F.  RICE 


MR.  RICE  is  correspondence  adviser  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago.  The  in¬ 
spirations  for  his  bulletins,  from  which  we  quote 
here,  come  straight  from  actual  business  dictation. 
This  is  the  last  of  four  selections — Editor. 

Nearly  all  difficulty  in  the  use  of  ajfecf 
and  effect  is  caused  by  excitement.  These 
words  are  troublesome,  undeniably,  but  a  sim¬ 
ple  test  will  enable  anyone  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  distinction  quickly. 

First  of  all,  when  a  noun  is  needed,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  sentences,  effect  must  be 
used: 

"The  effect  was  very  noticeable.” 

"The  change  produced  a  good  effect.” 

But  when  an  utterance  like  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  has  been  dictated  or  is  being  composed, 
the  real  trouble  starts: 

"The  new  procedure  (  )  the  situation  very 

noticeably.” 

'Tt  has  (  )  a  great  saving.” 

"It  (  )  results  without  too  greatly  (  ) 

our  required  profit.” 


To  solve  the  problem,  use  this  formula: 
Affect  means  alter — both  words  begin  with  a. 
Effect  means  establish — both  begin  with  e. 

In  case  of  doubt,  first  try  alter  (change, 
modify,  increase,  lessen).  If  this  w'ord  will  not 
do,  try  establish  (do,  cause,  bring  about).  To 
illustrate,  try'  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  specimen 
sentences  above. 

Alters  fills  the  bill  in  the  first  sentence,  be¬ 
cause  the  intended  meaning  is  obviously 
changes.  Therefore,  affects  is  needed. 

Altered  will  not  do  in  the  second  sentence. 
No  one  wanted  to  change  a  saving.  The  saving 
was  established.  Therefore,  effected  is  wanted. 

In  the  third  sentence,  the  procedure  did  not 
alter  results;  it  established  them.  The  first 
blank  needs  effected.  "Too  greatly  establishing" 
does  not  make  sense.  "Too  great  altering”  does. 
Clearly,  then,  affecting  is  the  right  word  in  the 
second  blank. 

Make  a  and  e  work  for  you  rather  than 
against  you.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
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By  their  ads,  ye  shall  know  them.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  an  old  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  often  reveal  more  about  life  at  that  time 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  way.  Wander¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  during  the  summer,  I  found  in 
a  secondhand  bookstore  a  volume  called  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  Daniel  P. 
Page,  who  was  the  founder  and  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  New 
York.  The  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  first 
classes  of  teachers  at  the  school  between  1845 
and  1847,  when  the  book  was  first  published. 

Some  of  Mr.  Page’s  material  sounds  so 
modern  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  can  be 
100  years  old;  some  of  it  sounds  so  odd  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  is  only  100  years  old. 
We  should  like  to  give  a  few  examples  of  both 
kinds  of  material,  but  our  purpose  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  to  quote  some  of  the  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  that  appears  in  a  6 1 -page  addendum  to  the 
text.  That  does  seem  like  a  generous  amount 
of  advertising  to  add  to  the  358  text  pages, 
doesn’t  it? 

The  first  astonishing  thing  found  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  section  is  that  the  copy  of  the  book 
I  have  was  printed  in  1880  or  1881.  I  say 
astonishing  because,  w'hile  we  might  be  mildly 
surprised  that  some  of  Mr.  Page’s  beliefs  were 
current  in  1847,  we  are  completely  amazed  that 
they  were  still  taught  in  the  1880’s.  Yet 
in  the  advertising  section,  which  was  evidently 
a  standard  catalogue  included  in  each  of  the 
hooks  of  this  publisher,  the  description  of  Mr. 
Page’s  book  also  appears: 

This  volume  has,  without  doubt,  been  read  by 
200,000  teachers,  and  its  popularity  remains  un- 
diminished,  large  editions  being  exhausted  yearly.  It 


was  the  pioneer,  as  it  is  now  the  patriarch,  of  pro¬ 
fessional  works  for  teachers. 

Wouldn’t  Gibbon  have  been  proud  of  that 
last  sentence!  And  this  about  a  book  that 
tells  us  definitely  that  of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  without  corporal  punishment,  and  that 
even  helps  the  teacher  by  describing  just  what 
kind  of  "rods”  to  use,  and  just  where  to  apply 
each  kind! 

How'  innocent  children  must  have  been  in 
those  delightful  days  when  punishment  con¬ 
sisted  of  so  many  strokes  from  a  rod  carefully 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  reward  consisted 
of  the  "National  School  Currency”  advertised 
on  page  51: 

A  little  box  containing  certificates  in  the  form  of 
money.  The  most  entertaining  and  stimulating  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  rewards.  The  scholar  is  paid  for  his 
merit  and  fined  for  his  shortcomings.  Of  course  the 
most  faithful  are  the  most  successful  in  business.  In 
this  way  the  use  and  value  of  money  and  the  method 
of  keeping  accounts  are  also  taught.  One  box  of 
currency  will  supply  a  school  of  fifty  pupils. 

May  we  suppose  that  when  the  pupil  became 
bankrupt  under  this  system,  his  debts  were 
liquidated  by  the  rod? 

A  book  called  How  Not  To  Teach  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  containing  "a  collection  of  100  things 
the  teacher  should  not  do,  with  the  reasons 
why.” 

The  reaction  of  the  public  to  this  compendi¬ 
um  of  nonfeasance  may  be  judged  by  the  next 
item  in  the  price  list.  How  To  Teach,  with  a 
note  following  the  title  that  the  book  was  in 
preparation.  Evidently  even  in  1880  you 
couldn’t  get  away  with  telling  teachers  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  not  to  do! 

Many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  books  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  controversy  was  raging  over  the 
matter  of  diagraming  sentences.  A  book  en¬ 
titled  Grammatical  Diagrams  is  described: 

The  diagram  system  of  teaching  grammar  ex¬ 
plained,  defended,  and  improved.  The  curious  in 
literature,  the  searcher  for  truth,  those  interested  in 
new  inventions,  as  well  as  the  disciples  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clark,  who  would  like  to  see  their  favorite 
theory  fairly  treated,  all  want  this  book.  There 
are  many  who  would  like  to  be  made  familiar  with 
fiis  system  before  risking  its  use  in  a  class. 

It  sounds  as  though  the  publishers  were 
able  to  control  their  own  enthusiasm  for  gram¬ 
matical  diagrams.  If  I  had  been  Professor 
Clark,  I  don’t  think  I  should  have  liked  that 
expression,  "The  searcher  for  truth  ...  as  well 
as  the  disciples  of  Professor  Clark.” 
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Ordinarily  the  writer  ot  these  advertisements 
was  not  so  cautious  about  his  claims,  however. 
I’or  example,  in  describing  some  elementary 
school  music  lxx)ks  he  says:  "Any  teacher,  how¬ 
ever  ignorant  of  music,  provided  he  can,  upon 
trial,  simply  sound  the  scale,  may  teach  it  with¬ 
out  assistance,  and  will  end  by  being  a  good 
singer  himself.” 

That’s  a  pretty  broad  guarantee.  Although 
to  this  skeptic  it  doesn’t  quite  carry  convic¬ 
tion  alx)ut  how  the  teacher  "will  end,”  it  does 
explain  why  folks  in  those  days  used  so  many 
commas.  Just  try'  to  understand  that  sentence 
with  open  punctuation.  It  brings  us  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  Handbook  of  P/nictnat’/nn. 
about  which  the  comment  is  given: 

Most  works  on  this  subject  are  so  abstruse  and 
technical  that  the  unprofessional  reader  finds  them 
difficult  of  comprehension;  but  this  little  treatise  is  so 
simple  and  comprehensive  that  persons  of  very- 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  understand  and  ap¬ 
ply  its  principles. 

This  "person  of  very  ordinary  intelligence” 
would  certainly  like  to  have  a  book  answering 
that  description.  He  could  use  it  for  his 
transcription  classes.  This  person’s  very'  ordi¬ 
nary'  intelligence,  however,  cannot  "readily  un¬ 
derstand”  what  that  semicolon  is  doing  in  the 
description  quoted  above. 

The  advertising  writer  is  not  firm  in  his 
loyalties.  In  the  page  advertising  his  Greek 
and  Latin  textbook  he  is  enthusiastic  about 
those  subjects.  But  watch  the  commas  fly  past 
as  he  throws  a  rock  at  those  subjects  in  his 
description  of  Jarvis’s  Physiology  and  Laws  of 
Health : 

In  bold  contrast  with  the  abstract  anatomies,  which 
children  learn  as  they  would  Greek  or  Latin  (and 
forget  as  soon),  to  discipline  the  mind,  are  these 
textbooks,  using  the  science  as  a  secondary  consid 
eration,  and  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Our  advertising  Janus  really  hits  his  stride, 
though,  when  he  has  to  describe  two  different 
bookkeeping  texts  on  the  same  page.  Taking 
a  fistful  of  commas,  he  described  Powers’s 
(the  j’s  are  his)  Practical  Book-keeping  (the 
hyphen  is  his,  too) : 

This  work  is  designed  to  impart  instruction  upon 
the  science  of  accounts,  as  applied  to  mercantile 
business,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  knowledge, 
and  that,  too,  of  a  more  practical  nature,  can  be 
gained  by  the  plan  introduced  in  this  work,  than  by 
any  other  published. 

There  we  have  .seven  commas  and  consider¬ 


able  enthusiasm.  But  now,  read  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Folsom’s  Logical  Book-keeping  and  de¬ 
cide  which  book  the  advertising  man  really 
fa\ored: 

As  accounts  have  been  universally  taught  hither¬ 
to,  w'ithout  setting  out  from  a  radical  analysis  or 
definition  of  values,  the  science  has  been  kept  in 
great  obscurity,  and  been  made  as  difficult  to  impart 
as  to  acquire.  On  the  new  theory,  however,  these 
obstacles  arc  chiefly  removed.  In  reading  over  the 
first  portion  of  it,  in  which  the  governing  laws  and 
principles  are  described,  a  person  with  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  will  obtain  a  fair  conception  of  the  double¬ 
entry  process  of  accounts.  But  when  he  comes  to 
study  thoroughly  these  laws  and  principles  as  there 
enunciated,  and  works  out  examples  and  memoranda 
which  elucidate  the  thirteen  results  of  business,  the 
student  will  neither  fail  in  readily  acquiring  the 
science  as  it  is,  nor  in  becoming  able  intelligently  to 
apply  it  in  the  interpretation  of  business. 

After  these  two,  the  copy  writer  was  feeling 
a  little  weak,  and  didn’t  have  enough  punch 
left  for  his  copy  on  the  third  bookkeeping  text 
— Smith  and  Martin’s  Book-keeping.  He  does 
say  that  "It  will  be  welcomed  by  everyone  who 
loves  to  see  theory  and  practice  combined  in 
an  easy,  concise,  and  methodical  form.” 

The  learning  of  arithmetic  must  have  been 
robbed  of  some  of  its  terrors  by  such  a  book 
as  Davis  and  Peck’s  Brief  Arithmetic.  "At 
first  the  authors  play  with  the  little  learner 
for  a  few'  lessons  by  object-teaching  and  kin¬ 
dred  allurements;  but  he  soon  Ivegins  to  realize 
that  study  is  earnest.” 

My  arithmetic  teacher  skipped  the  "kindred 
allurements”  and  began  at  the  stage  where 
"study  is  earnest.” 

The  internal  evidence  indicates  that  the 
copy  writer’s  favorite  subject  must  have  been 
geography,  because  he  devotes  a  whole  page 
of  really  rapturous  description  to  Montieth’s 
Introduction  to  Geography.  Of  course  he 
could  not  guess  the  shock  I  w'ould  have  in 
1942  in  reading  one  of  his  best  sales  argu¬ 
ments  : 

The  authors  of  these  books,  editorially  speaking, 
never  sleep.  No  change  is  made  in  the  boundaries 
of  countries  or  of  counties,  no  new  discovery  is  made, 
or  railroad  built,  that  is  not  at  once  noted  and  re¬ 
corded,  and  the  next  edition  of  each  volume  carries 
to  every  school-room  the  new  order  of  things. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  authors  entered  their 
last  long  sleep  before  "the  new  order  of 
things”  ceased  to  mean  new  discoveries  and 
new  railroads  and  came  to  mean  what  "the 
new  order”  means  to  us  in  1942. 
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It’s  So  Much  Fun  to  Help! 

MARIE  CURTIS 

SiVi  Jose  (California)  State  College 


SAN  JOSE,  like  many  other  cities,  has  been 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  trained  volunteer 
clerical  workers.  Many  women  in  the  com¬ 
munity  were  perfectly  willing  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  needed  projects,  hut  they  lacked 
training  in  the  necessary  skills. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  the  volun¬ 
teer  clerical  oflices  is  aware  of  the  tremendous 
waste  caused  by  enthusiastic,  well-meaning 
"hunt-and-peck”  typists.  Also,  there  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  wonders  why  anyone  would  need 
training  in  filing  and  who  proceeds  to  file  in 
her  own  individualistic  method,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  those  who  later  use  the  files. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term  in  June,  I 
decided  to  make  my  summer  contribution  to  the 
local  war  emergency  effort  by  offering  to  train 
those  who  desired  clerical  training.  We  were 
interested  in  giving  brush-up  work  to  house¬ 
wives  w'ho  had  been  employed  previously  in 
offices,  as  well  as  those  who  had  had  no  train¬ 
ing.  These  classes  were  offered  as  part  of  the 
summer  course  at  the  San  Jose  State  College. 
Students  who  did  not  desire  college  credit  were 
enrolled  without  paying  the  regular  summer- 
session  tuition. 

As  this  was  to  be  intensive  training  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  the  students  would 
be  capable  of  using  their  typing,  w'e  did  have 
two  recjuirements:  they  must  attend  class  regu¬ 
larly,  and  they  must  have  time  to  practice  at 
least  one  hour  daily  outside  of  class. 

The  response  in  the  community  was  tremen¬ 
dous.  Instead  of  having  one  class  of  fifty-four 
in  the  beginning,  as  planned,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  two  classes;  and  even  then  we  turned 
away  more  students  than  we  enrolled.  There 
were  seventy  w^ho  registered  in  the  filing  class 
instead  of  the  thirty  that  we  usually  accommo¬ 
date.  The  advanced  class  in  typing  was  not  so 
successful  from  an  attendance  standpoint,  as 
most  of  the  students  secured  positions  long  be¬ 
fore  the  course  was  finished! 

The  classes  met  daily,  and  the  sincerity  of 
these  students  is  showm  by  the  fact  that  172 
members  attended  class  every  day,  20  were  ab¬ 
sent  once,  13  twice,  and  no  student  more  than 


four  times  in  the  six  w'eeks.  Only  two  students 
withdrew  before  the  close  of  the  term.  As  a 
large  portion  of  the  class  was  composed  of 
housewives  who  had  homes  and  children  to 
take  care  of,  there  is  added  significance  in  this 
attendance. 

The  results  the  students  attained  at  the  end 
of  the  six  weeks  were  most  gratifying.  They 
had  practiced  from  one  to  three  hours  daily 
outside  of  class.  As  they  were  beginners,  the 
first  month  was  spent  in  intensive  class  drills. 
If  a  student  could  not  keep  up  with  the  class, 
she  practiced  extra  time. 

The  last  two  weeks  were  spent  on  simple 
business  letters,  filling  in  forms,  tabulation,  etc. 

While  not  much  emphasis  was  placed  on 
tests,  they  were  given  daily,  starting  with  1 
minute  and  working  up  to  5  minutes.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  accuracy,  and  the  speed  varied 
from  25  to  50  wpm. 

This  group  was  made  up  of  seventy-six 
teachers  who  took  the  course  to  aid  them  in 
preparing  instructional  materials  and  to  assist 
in  community  war-emergency  work,  fifty  local 
housewives  who  are  willing  to  work  without 
remuneration  in  their  spare  hours,  and  forty- 
five  persons  who  desired  the  training  so  that 
tliey  could  obtain  commercial  positions. 

The  last  day  of  the  course,  Mrs.  Lucy  Mc- 
Clintic,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  San  Jose 
Civilian  Defense  offices,  appeared  before  the 
class  and  explained  to  the  students  the  needs 
of  her  offices.  Fifty  of  the  students  signed  up 
with  her  to  be  on  call  whenever  needed. 

The  first  community  project  in  which  this 
group  was  called  upon  to  aid  was  the  re¬ 
filing  of  the  150,000  sugar-rationing  cards, 
due  to  changes  in  the  boundary  of  the  districts. 
Sixty  students  volunteered  their  services. 

We  are  planning  to  hold  a  remedial  clinic 
each  week  for  the  duration,  in  which  we  shall 
offer  to  help  those  who  volunteer  for  civilian 
war-emergency  work. 

The  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  these  students 
has  been  such  that  I  should  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  this  type  of  project  to  any  commercial 
teacher.  It  is  so  much  fun  to  help! 
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Cecil  Puckeit,  who  has  been  head  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
University  of  Denver  for  several  years,  and  act¬ 
ing  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  during  the 
past  summer,  has  accepted  an  offer  to  join  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana.  His  title  is  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Puckett  returns  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
after  several  years’  absence.  Before  going  to 
the  University  of  Denver,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie. 

At  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  the  University  of  Denver  has 
made  signal  progress,  and  its  summer  session  of¬ 
ferings  have  attracted  commercial  teachers  from 
all  over  the  country. 

Miss  Irol  V.  Whitmore,  the  author  of  the 
new  B.E.W.  column,  "Teachers  Have  Asked 
Me,”  has  also  been  appointed  to  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Business.  Her  title  is  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration.  She 
was  formerly  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority. 

Miss  Whitmore  received  her  graduate  degree 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Other  new  appointments  include  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Henderson,  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana; 
Miss  Audra  Roberts;  and  George  Wagoner,  who 
have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  School  of 
Business  as  instructors  in  secretarial  courses. 
Miss  Roberts  and  Mr.  Wagoner  were  teaching 
assistants  in  the  department  last  year.  Several 
teaching  assistants  have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

T.  James  Crawford,  who  has  been  supervisor 
of  the  shorthand  and  typing  classes  at  the  Naval 
Training  School  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  since 
its  organization,  has  received  his  commission  in 
the  Navy  as  Ensign  and  is  awaiting  orders. 


School  News  and 

William  A.  Terrili.  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  typing  instructor  in  the  Naval 
Training  School  (Radio),  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio.  Mr.  Terrill  formerly  taught  at 
Stewart  High  School,  in  Oxford. 

Lloyd  R.  Hurst,  formerly  of  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana,  and  lately  of  the  Naval  Training  School 
staff,  has  resigned  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  as  a 
second-class  specialist. 

Harold  M.  Benson,  assistant  professor  at 
Miami  University,  heads  the  training  program. 

Edward  A.  Greenfield,  of  Weir  High  School, 
Weirton,  West  Virginia,  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  co-ordinator  and  local  supervisor  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  has  arranged  a  threefold 
teaching  program  in  distributive  education.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  local  board  of  education 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Greenfield 
will  direct  a  regular  morning  co-operative  plan, 
an  afternoon  high  school  program  for  Saturday 
contingents,  and  an  evening  retailing  clinic. 

Mr.  Greenfield,  formerly  an  instructor  in  social 
business  at  Point  Pleasant  Beach  (New  Jersey) 
High  School,  received  the  M.S.  degree  from  New 
York  University,  where  he  has  done  further 
graduate  study  toward  the  Ed.D. 

Dr.  Arden  B.  Olsen,  formerly  head  of  the 
Commerce  Department  at  Arizona  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Flagstaff,  has  been  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  economics  and  finance  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Denver. 

Dr.  Olsen,  who  has  taught  at  the  University 
of  Utah,  the  University  of  California,  and  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College,  is  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  co-operative  marketing  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Marketing  Association.  He 
received  two  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Utah  and  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  where  he  was  a  teaching  fellow  in  ec¬ 
onomics. 
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Clayton  H.  Hinkei 


Murray  Banks 


Mildred  E.  Taft 


William  P.  Boyd 


Personal  Items 

William  P.  Boyd,  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  former  president  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Writing  Association,  is  now  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  at  the  San 
Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  Center,  where  he  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Ground  School.  He  is  teaching 
in  the  academic  department,  which  includes 
courses  in  organization  of  ground  and  air  forces, 
identification  of  aircraft  and  naval  vessels,  math¬ 
ematics,  physics,  military  law,  and  various  other 
subjects. 

Lt.  Boyd  w^rites;  *'It’s  a  challenging  teaching 
job,  because  most  of  it  has  to  be  done  right  here 
in  the  classroom.  The  cadets  have  little  time 
for  'homework,'  and  when  they  do,  they’re 
usually  pretty  well  tuckered  out  w’ith  drilling, 
athletics,  and  callus-thinnics.  (Calluses  on  the 
feet;  inches  off  the  midriff.)” 

Benjamin  Kuykendall  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  education  from  New  York  Uni- 
i  versity  during  the  past  summer  session  and  re- 
I  ported  for  Army  duty  at  New  Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  23. 

Dr.  Kuykendall,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
Simon  Gratz  High  School,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
with  the  Philadelphia  school  system  for  fourteen 
years  and  taught  for  two  years  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and 
other  fraternities  and  has  held  office  in  city  and 
state  associations. 

Clayton  H.  Hinkel,  for  the  past  two  years 
in  charge  of  business  education  in  the  Shull 
Junior  High  School,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  is  now 
head  of  the  department  of  business  education 
and  director  of  the  placement  bureau  at  Easton 
High  School,  of  which  he  is  an  honor  graduate. 

Mr.  Hinkel  is  the  author  of  several  magazine 
articles,  the  latest  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Business  Education  World  last  May.  He  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 


Murray  Banks,  of  the  Battin  High  School, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  was  awarded  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  business  education  by  the  School  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  New  York  University,  at  the  close  of 
the  1942  summer  session.  Dr.  Banks  was  for¬ 
merly  supervisor  and  co-ordinator  of  distributive 
education  for  the  public  schools  of  Millville, 
New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Banks  holds  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
from  New  York  University  and  the  M.A.  from 
Columbia  University.  He  was  formerly  a  re¬ 
search  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  for  many  years  in¬ 
structor  in  secretarial  science  in  Colby  (New 
Hampshire)  Junior  College,  has  resigned  her  po¬ 
sition  and  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Kath¬ 
arine  Gibbs  School  in  Boston. 

Miss  Taft  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  University. 
Last  year  she  was  first  vice-president  of  the 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education  and 
has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  E.C.T.A. 
and  the  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association. 

Lloyd  H.  Jacobs,  who  for  several  years  has 
had  charge  of  the  Commercial  Teacher-Training 
Department  of  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  prominent  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  activities  in  the  East  and  is  a 
popular  member  of  the  evening  school  faculty  of 
New  York  University,  where  he  received  most  of 
his  graduate  training. 

Michael  A.  Travis,  who  has  been  associate 
professor  of  business  education  in  the  College 
since  1928,  succeeds  Mr.  Jacobs  as  head  of  the 
department. 

Glen  E.  Fromm,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  public  schools,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Trenton  college  to  fill 
the  resulting  vacancy.  Mr.  Fromm  has  degrees 
from  Iowa  University  and  Harvard. 
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L.  Dana  C'iIBson,  lic.n.1  ol  the  Husiiicss  Ixlu- 
cation  Department  of  Xew  Mexico  Highlands 
University  at  Las  Vegas,  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  study  for  the  doc¬ 
torate  at  New  York  University  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  school  year. 

Dr.  F.  Bi.air  Mavnk,  book-review  editor  for 
the  Business  F.ducati*)n  \X'orld,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  vice-principal  of  the  Packard  School, 
New  York  City,  succeeding  James  Rea,  whose 
obituary  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 
Dr.  Mayne  has  been  director  of  collegiate  courses. 
Louis  A.  Rice  is  principal  of  Packard  School. 

Robf.rt  1.  LaDovc,  for  the  past  ten  years  one 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company’s  Pacific  coast 
representatives,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Training  School,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Mr.  LaDow  was 
Director  of  Commerce,  Phoenix  (Arizona)  Junior 
College.  He  studied  at  Oregon  State  College  and 
received  his  Master’s  degree  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  an  accomplished  short¬ 
hand  writer  and  instructor.  During  the  past 
summer  he  was  a  methods  instructor  on  Dr.  Earl 
Blackstone’s  staff  at  the  llniversity  of  Southern 
California. 

The  Edmondson  School  oi  Business,  (diat- 
tanooga,  Tennessee,  has  moved  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  in  order  to 
accommodate  increased  enrollment.  President  (]. 
W.  Edmondson  has  announced.  The  school  was 
established  in  191 

The  CHAiRMANSHiE  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Transcription  Supervisors’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  held  by  Miss  Florence  E.  Ulrich  of  The 
Cregg  W  riter.  This  Association  is  comprised  of 
eighty-five  women  who  collectively  have  under 
their  supervision  more  than  two  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  in  centralized  departments  of  large  com¬ 
panies  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Education 
Committee  has  been  active  since  19.^2  in  its 
efforts  to  raise  pre-employment  standards  of 
stenographers  and  typists. 

As  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  these 
supervisors,  they  have  compiled  a  booklet,  "From 
Books  to  Business,”  which  places  the  actual  re¬ 
quirements  and  experiences  of  a  business  office  at 
the  disposal  of  commercial  students.  More  than 
two  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed  to 
date. 

Individual  copies  of  the  booklet  can  now  be 
had  for  2S  cents  each.  There  are  attractive  dis¬ 


counts  in  lots  of  from  25  upward-  by  applying 
to  the  I  ranscription  Supervisors’  Association, 
•1621  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New 
York  City. 


AME.s  Rea,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 

Packard  School  in  New  York  City,  died  on 
.\ugust  1. 

Mr.  Rea  was  born  at  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1863.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Millers- 
ville  Normal  School  and  later  of  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  College  of  Philadelphia.  After 
eight  years  of  teaching  at  the  National  College 
of  C*)mmerce,  Philadelphia,  he  came  to  Packard 
as  a  teacher  of  accounting  in  1893. 

Since  1903,  Mr.  Rea  had  been  vice-principal 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  school  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  had  missed 
only  one  meeting  of  the  Board  in  thirty-nine 
years. 

Mr.  Rea  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
the  "old-timers”  in  business  education  and  among 
the  alumni  of  Packard. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Community 
Church  in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  where  he 
had  lived  for  many  years. 

Surviving  are  his  w  ife,  Mrs.  Julia  W'ood  Rea. 
and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Thomas  Sully. 


WORD  REACHED  I's  recently  ot  the  death,  in 
\Vashingt«)n,  D.  C.,  of  J.  Albert  Kirby, 
author  of  The  K/rhy  Khythfuic  Method  of  In- 
struction  in  Penr/mnship  and  one  of  the  last  of 
the  old-time  penmen.  Mr.  Kirby  had  made 
Washington  his  home  since  his  retirement  in 
1933. 

Mr.  Kirby,  who  was  seventy-three  years  old, 
was  born  in  Anderson,  Indiana.  He  had  been  a 
teacher  for  more  than  fifty  years,  having  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Illinois.  In  1926,  he  w'as 
appointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  at  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb.  He  also  taught  in 
Berea  (Kentucky)  College. 

Mr.  Kirby  held  degrees  from  New'  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Hamilton  College  of  Law  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
in  this  country.  He  was  also  a  talented  chess 
player.  In  1929,  he  won  the  championship  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Chess  Tournament,  held  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War,  he  served  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

Mr.  Kirby  is  survived  by  his  wdfe  and  tw'O 
sons,  George  A.  and  Richard  M.  Kirby,  both  of 
w’hom  are  commercial  teachers,  as  w'as  their 
father. 
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i(  Plase  communicate  directly  with  the  firms 
listed  here  when  you  order  films.  The  Business 
Education  World  publishes  this  department  as  a 
service  to  readers  but  distributes  no  visual  aids. 

PtK.irTV  roll  Visual  Hducation,  Inc.,  loo 
O  l:ast  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  manu- 
hietiirers,  produeers,  distributors  of  visual  aids, 
distributes  hundreds  of  35mm.  filmstrips. 
Many  of  them  are  suitable  for  business  courses. 
Only  a  few  recent  releases  are  listed  here.  A 
complete  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request. 

BMiking  As  a  Career.  35mm.  filmstrip,  single 
frame,  contains  about  51  frames.  No  manual 
needetl.  Tor  sale  only,  $2.  Shows  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities,  requirements,  and  salaries 
in  banking.  Special  opportunities  for  women 
are  stressed. 

How  to  Apply  for,  Win,  and  Advance  on  the 
job.  35mm.  filmstrip,  single  frame.  Contains 
50  frames;  22  are  pictures  with  explanatory 
matter.  No  manual  needed.  For  sale  only, 
$2.  Definite  steps  in  making  job  application. 

Retail  Merchandising  As  a  Career.  35mm. 
filmstrip,  single  frame.  Contains  53  frames, 
23  are  pictured  with  explanatory  matter.  No 
manual  needed,  h’or  sale  only,  S2. 

Vocational  opportunities,  with  necessary 
qualifications,  in  a  large  department  store. 

Introduction  to  Spanish.  Ten  35mm.  single¬ 
frame  filmstrips.  Each  contains  about  35  pic¬ 
tures  with  accompanying  descriptive  matter  in 
easy  Spanish.  No  manual,  required.  For  sale 
only,  S2  each  roll,  518.50  for  the  set  of  ten. 
Beginning  Spanish  in  natural  situations;  de¬ 
lightful  pen-and-ink  sketches  with  easy  Spanish 
text;  controlled  vocabulary.  For  first-year 
Spanish  students. 

Audio-Visual  and  Teaching  Aids  on 
Latin  America,  Supplement  1942,  a  listing  by 
Dr.  Lili  Heimers,  of  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 


ers  College,  is  available  at  50  cents  (cash,  re¬ 
mittance  with  order)  a  copy.  Order  from  The 
Liberty,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y,,  produced  the  motion  picture  described 
below.  The  picture  is  also  available  through 
Selvage,  Smith  &  Lee,  Public  Relations,  16 
East  48th  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  and 
730  Fifteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

America  Looks  Ahead.  Available  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Original  version,  l6mm.  sound  motion 
picture,  narrated  by  Lowell  Thomas,  20  min¬ 
utes,  2  reels,  produced  1941.  Short  version, 
l6mm.  sound  motion  picture,  10  minutes,  1 
reel,  produced  1941.  35mm.  sound  slide  film, 
20  minutes,  also  produced  in  1941.  All  are 
f  ree. 

This  picture  takes  a  realistic  view  of  the 
growth  of  America  and  shows  how  men  with 
ideas  have  been  brought  together  with  men 
with  money  to  advance  civilization,  to  build 
and  expand  factories,  to  erect  schools,  public 
utilities,  and  hundreds  of  other  American  in¬ 
stitutions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  public  demand  for 
the  distribution  of  the  sound  and  color  short¬ 
hand  film,  "The  Champions  Write,”  motion 
picture  service  departments  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  offices 
in  New-  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Orders  for  rental  of  the  film  should  be 
sent  to  your  nearest  office. 

Rental  is  $2  for  the  first  day  and  $1  for  each 
additional  day.  Transportation  both  ways  is 
paid  by  the  exhibitor.  The  film  is  shipped  ex¬ 
press  or  mailed  C.O.D.  unless  otherwise  re¬ 
quested  by  the  exhibitor 

For  the  first  time  m  the  twenty-two  year 
history  of  American  Lducation  Week,  the 
observance  this  year,  November  8-14,  will  be  on 
a  w'artime  footing.  The  daily  program  w'as  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  magazine  last  month  (page  6). 

Helpful  materials  on  "Education  for  Free 
Men,”  the  theme  of  the  19-12  observance,  are 
available  from  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  N.  E.  A.  will  send  a  free  list  of 
materials  with  their  prices. 
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O  A  new  stenographer’s  chair  made  by  the 
Sikes  Company  is  planned  to  take  the 
place  of  the  swivel  chair.  Tlie  design  was 
occasioned  by  the  war’s  demand  for  metal 
used  in  swivels.  According  to  the  makers,  this 
is  a  better  looking  piece  of  furniture  than  the 
older  chair.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  wood 
and  has  a  tilting  back  rest.  Each  leg  ends  in 
a  plastic  ferrule  and  caster.  The  chair  is  con¬ 
structed  to  give  the  maximum  comfort  and  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Q  A  metal  stock-control  label  holder,  pri- 
^  vately  made  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  but  very  useful  in  the  school  supply 
storeroom,  is  reported  by  The  Office,  magazine 
of  office  equipment.  The  metal  holder  is  bent 
at  an  angle  so  that  the  label  will  be  visible 
while  a  metal  fin  is  inserted  in  the  stock  pile 
at  a  point  below  which  stock  must  not  go  be¬ 
fore  being  reordered.  The  bristol  labels,  sal¬ 
mon  on  one  side  and  blue  on  the  other,  indi¬ 
cate  the  name  of  the  item  and  the  minimum 
and  maximum  supply.  When  the  supply  is 


A.  A.  Bowie  October,  1942 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13 


Name  . 
Address 


sufficient,  the  salmon  side  shows.  When  the 
stock  gets  low,  the  clerk  reverses  the  label  to 
show  the  blue  side.  On  requisition  day,  he 
lists  his  needs  from  the  blue-labeled  stock. 
When  the  replacement  is  received,  he  reinserts 
the  label  holder  at  the  proper  minimum  point 
and  turns  the  label  to  the  salmon  side. 


1  A  A  war-bond  wallet  and  register — useful 
^  as  well  as  timely — is  offered  by  the  Redi- 
Record  Company.  Beautifully  made  of  spider- 
weave  steer-hide  leather,  lined  with  matching 
brown  moire,  it  contains  three  pockets  for 
holding  war  bonds  and  a  loose-leaf  visible 
register  with  accommodation  for  recording 
forty  bonds.  The  outside  is  embossed  in  gold. 


11 

t  rated 


Of  use  in  the  Duplicating  Department 
of  your  school  is  the  Co-Collater  illus- 
here.  It  is  a  handy,  collapsible  wood 


rack  with  capacity  for  a  ream  of  letter-size 
sheets,  w'hich  lie  at  a  45  degree  angle  for  easy 
and  quick  gathering.  One  or  more  units  can 
be  used  end  to  end,  and  several  operators  can 
work  at  one  time. 

1  'J  llie  new  world  map  by  Rand  McNally 
^  is  the  talk  of  the  office-equipment  world. 
It  is  done  in  eight  colors,  blended  and  shaded 
to  simulate  hand  tinting,  and  effectively  de¬ 
signed  to  create  an  appearance  of  fifteen  colors. 
The  map  measures  52  by  34  inches  and  can 
be  offered  in  a  choice  of  three  styles,  each 
ready  to  hang;  (1)  in  sheet  form  with  printed 
sandalwood  frame;  (2)  mounted  on  heavy 
board  with  printed  frames  turned  back  to  give 
framed  effect;  or  (3)  mounted  on  board  and 
framed  in  natural  wood. 


n  Remington  Rand,  Supplies  division,  of¬ 
fers  a  very  useful  range  finder  to  users 
of  their  stencils.  They  call  it  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  improvements  introduced  in  the  sten¬ 
cil-cutting  art  by  Remington  Rand.  The  scales 
on  the  range  finder  are  useful  for  crosswise  or 
lengthwise  work.  This  free  device  includes  a 
Pica  and  an  Elite  type  scale. 
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A  Panel  Discussion  for  Students 

OLIVE  MALLOW 
Bethel,  Ohio 


Although  Miss  Mallow’s  business-quiz  discussion 
was  not  broadcast,  you  wilt  find  in  it  some  splendid 
ideas  for  preparing  a  similar  program  for  either 
assembly  or  radio  production. — Editor, 


WE  USED  the  following  business-quiz 
discussion  in  our  regular  P.-T.A.  School 
Night,  before  a  large  audience  of  parents  and 
friends.  Eight  boys  took  part.  They  were 
seated  at  a  long  table,  with  the  chairman  in 
the  middle.  He  made  some  prepared  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  and  then  sat  down,  referring 
to  the  script  when  necessary  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  other  boys,  who  had  memorized 
their  answers. 

I  thought  it  best  not  to  make  this  discus¬ 
sion  extemporaneous,  but  the  boys  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  answer  their  questions  reflectively, 
and  not  strictly  verbatim. 

Care  was  used  in  assigning  answers  to  boys 
who  were  familiar  with  the  specific  subject 
matter.  Some  of  the  answers  were  worked  up 
by  the  boys,  and  the  chairman  assisted  me  in 
arranging  and  culling  out  material. 

Portions  of  the  group-discussion  script  fol¬ 
low; 

Chairman:  The  discussion  which  we  will 
give  at  this  time  was  prepared  by  pupils  and 
teachers  of  our  commercial  department,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  this  School  Night  audience  with  sub¬ 
ject  matter  offered  in  our  business  department. 

Our  discussion  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
quiz,  and  the  points  that  we  have  chosen  to 
develop  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
in  the  business  field.  We  have  attempted  to 
select  questions  of  current  interest.  To  open 
our  discussion,  we  wdll  use  the  following  situ¬ 
ation; 

Question:  A  high  school  junior  bought 
an  English  textbook  at  the  corner  bookstore. 
The  boy  agreed  to  pay  the  price — $3 — asked 
by  the  dealer  for  the  book,  the  following  week. 
But  the  same  text  was  being  sold  for  $1.25  at 
other  stores  in  the  locality.  Could  the  book 


dealer  compel  the  minor  to  pay  the  agreed 
price  of  $3? 

Answer:  The  liability  of  the  boy  for  the 
book,  since  the  price  quoted  was  unduly  high, 
would  be  for  only  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
b<x)k,  and  he  could  not  be  held  to  the  original 
contract  price. 

Question:  Suppose,  in  referring  to  the  in¬ 
cident  just  cited,  that  the  boy  had  not  taken 
the  book  with  him,  but  had  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  the  following  week,  for  $3.  Could 
the  merchant  have  held  him  to  any  part  of  his 
contract  ? 

Answer:  No;  in  the  case  of  an  ’’agreement 
to  perform,”  the  minor  cannot  be  held  respons¬ 
ible.  It  is  only  when  the  minor  has  received 
the  benefits  from  the  contract  that  he  will 
have  to  make  good  on  his  contract  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent. 

Question;  Do  you  think  that  the  inability 
of  adults  to  force  minors  to  carry  out  such 
contracts  might  encourage  the  dodging  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  the  minor? 

Answer:  No;  the  provision  is  not  meant 
for  a  shield  for  the  minor,  but  rather  as  a 
protection  to  him,  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
adults  from  taking  advantage  of  his  youth  and 
inexperience. 

The  next  question  and  answer,  on  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  insolvency,  were  taken  from  ’’Gen¬ 
eral  Business  Quiz  No.  4,”  by  Dwight  H. 
Dilley,  The  Business  Education  World, 
March,  1942,  page  579. 

Other  questions,  omitted  here  for  lack  of 
space,  concerned  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  the 
reasons  for  keeping  accurate  records,  and  the 
taking  of  discounts. 

These  were  followed  by  Questions  2,  7,  9 
and  11  in  ’’The  Teaching  of  Business  Ethics,” 
page  582  in  the  B.E.W.  for  March,  1942. 

Employer’s  liability  for  injuries  received  by 
a  workman  was  the  basis  for  another  interest¬ 
ing  discussion.  The  reasons  for  Social  Se¬ 
curity  were  briefly  outlined. 
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1, ()()()  pa^cs,  nKludin^  300  articles  tull 
of  valuable  teaching  suggestions,  dOO 
news  summaries,  and  everything  else  of 
importance  in  commercial  education  dur¬ 
ing  the  year 

SEFTKMBER  19  tl -JUNE  1942 

Volume  22  is  neatly  bound  in  attractive 
red  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  and  contains 
a  comprehensive  1 6-page  index  by  l'»oth 
subjects  and  authors. 

Every  progressive  commercial  teacher 
should  have  this  bound  volume  in  his  li¬ 
brary  for  permanent  reference. 

There  arc  less  than  200  copies  ot  Volume 
22  left,  so  we  urge  you  to  order  your 
i  copy  TODAY,  using  the  coupon  below. 


I . 

'  The  Business  Kducation  Wokid 
I  270  Madison  Avenue  i 

j  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 

j  Please  send  me  postpaid  .  copies  ot 

I  Volume  22  of  The  Bi'sinfss  Hducation  I 

i  World  at  S2.50  each.  ! 

I  i 

I  □  Bill  me  □  Payment  enclosed  i 

I  Name . 

I  Address  . 


Qri  s  1 1«  i.N  ;  NX  c  arc  (.oiilionlcd  with  the 
jMoblcin  ot  choosing  legitimate  channels  tor 
our  savings.  NX'here  tan  a  young  person  se¬ 
cure  dependable  advice  in  the  matter  of  sav¬ 
ings  .> 

Answer:  Your  father,  or  any  other  experi¬ 
enced  man  on  whose  judgment  you  can  rely, 
may  be  able  to  advise  you.  At  any  rale,  your 
local  banker  is  glad  to  give  conservative  advice 
along  this  line.  At  the  present  time,  ev^ry 
American  can  render  a  double  service  to  him- 
•self  and  to  his  country  by  investing  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  stamps  and  defense  bonds,  and  he 
cltK'S  not  need  to  hesitate  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  ol  such  action. 

Qui-stioN;  W'hat  has  been  one  ot  the  most 
serious  handicaps  to  commerce  in  the  past? 

Answer:  The  lack  of  a  universal  language. 

ION ;  Do  you  think  that  English  will 
become  the  uni\ersal  language  of  business? 

Answer:  This,  to  a  great  extent,  will  depend 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  world  con¬ 
flict.  If  the  English-speaking  nations  win  the 
war,  they  will  continue  to  control  world  trade, 
and  the  English  language  will  predominate. 

Other  problems  discussed  were  the  control 
of  monopolies  in  business  and  the  signiti- 
cance  of  the  Panama  Ganal,  Gibraltar,  Suez 
C'anal,  and  Singapore. 


Punctuation  Errors  in  Actual  Letters 

The  follow  INC,  sen  tences  are  taken  from 
outstanding  entries  in  "The  Sales  Letter 
Round  Table,”  conducted  by  Su/es  Mitnugemetn. 
These  are  not  casual,  have-to-get-’em-out  letters; 
these  are  the  cream  of  the  crop.  The  stenog¬ 
raphers  who  prepared  them  knew  they  were 
probably  going  to  be  reproduced  for  wide  distri¬ 
bution,  and  so  we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
stenographers  used  extra  care. 

If  an  old  friend  passed  you  on  the  street  without 
liis  usual  chceiy  greeting,  you  would  wonder  why 
wouldn’t  you? 

Clipper  blades,  which  arc  still  available  for  imme 
diate  shipment  are  unexcelled. 

No  new  business  we  secure,  ever  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  custrimers. 

Curled  hair  mattress  filling  will  not  win  the  war. 
Buying  bonds  are  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  those  tiny  twisted  spirals  of  curled  hair  that 
rests  the  body  so  completely. 

Cause  for  discouragement:  These  letters  rep¬ 
resent  the  best  work  of  employed  stenographers 
Bright  spot  in  the  gloom:  Their  employers  appar¬ 
ently  don’t  know  punctuation  and  grammar 
either. 
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A  Realistic  Philosophy  of  Education 

Hcrltcrt  A.  I'onne,  Somerset  Press,  Somerville, 
N.  J  ,  19 12.  211  pages,  $2.25. 

\\  li.it  IN  the  jHirpoNC  lit  \oui  tcathmg.''  "Wh>, 
to  prepare  tlie  stiulent  to  pass  the  final  examinations.’ 
To  te.ich  him  bookkeeping."  "To  ilevelop  skill  in 
npewriting. 

V(  e  NO  otten  get  lost  in  the  monotony  ot  the  day- 
to-day  teaching  routine  that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of 
the  broader  function  of  education  and  the  purposc- 
of  the  school. 

Dr.  Tonne,  in  .i  Rtultstii  Ph/lo\o()h}  of  lij/nu- 
tivn,  realistically  analyzes  the  real  function  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  school  in  tiur  culture.  He  prepares 
the  reader  by  emphasizing  that  it  is  ./  realistic  phil¬ 
osophy  and  not  the  realistic  philosophy. 

Ills  analysis  of  the  function  of  education  in 
straiglitforward  -  even  abrupt  at  times — sound  and 
logical  liven  though  you  may  not  agree  with  it 
entirely,  it  will  definitely  make  you  think.  Many 
discusNions  of  philosophy,  educational  or  otherwise, 
are  so  difhcult  to  understand  that  it  makes  the  reader 
wonder  whetlier  even  the  author  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  No  such  critici.sm  can  be  made  of 
Dr.  Tonne  s  w  riting.  He  knows  what  he  wants  to 
say,  and  he  says  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader 
can  understand  it. 

Dr.  Tonne  approaches  his  discussion  of  the  real 
function  of  ^education  by  stating  his  idea  of  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  individual,  which  is  "the 
ittainment  of  peace  on  earth  as  a  vehicle  ftir  becom 
ing  a  finer  and  more  noble  race  of  human  beings. 
Education,  he  says,  "is  a  process  of  development  b\ 
learning,  as  contrasted  with  development  by  physical 
growth.” 

The  purpose  of  education,  then,  is  to  aid  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  environment  by 
planned,  deliberate  adjustment.  He  continues  by 
stating  that  "our  schools  in  particular  must  change 
both  their  objectives  and  their  means  of  attaining 
these  objectives.” 

After  developing  his  function  of  education,  Dr. 
Tonne  gets  down  to  some  of  the  more  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  education.  He  is  adversely  critical  of  the 
progressive-education  movement.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  issue  with  him  on  this  point  because  of  the 


many  things  that  are  called  "progressive  education.” 
Admittedly,  much  that  has  been  excused  under  the 
heading  of  progressive  education  justly  deserves 
criticism. 

He  stresses  the  need  for  a  common  core  program 
that  emphasizes  the  essentials  necessary  for  all  people 
and  emphasizes  the  need  for  vigorous  overlearning — 
subject  matter  "so  thoroughly  overlearned  that  it 
w’ill  never  be  forgotten.” 

Of  particular  interest  to  business  educators  is  the 
discussion  of  job  training  in  the  schools.  He  has  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  question,  "When  is  a 
subject  vocational?” 

He  believes  that  vocational  training  is  important 
but  that  its  importance  has  been  overemphasized. 
"It  is  probable,  all  things  being  equal,  that  the  best 
type  of  all-round  job  training  that  can  be  given  in 
the  school  is  the  best  form  of  general  education  pos¬ 
sible;  that  is,  as  specific  and  thorough  training  in  the 
fundamentals  and  as  adequate  supplementary  training 
in  the  concomitant  learnings  as  possible.” 

Better  Business  Education 

Harvey  A.  Andruss,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1942.  390  pages,  $2. 

Here  is  a  book  that  fillN  a  gap  in  business-educa 
tion  publications,  since  it  covers  both  the  major  gen 
eral  problems  of  business  education  and  some  of  the 
more  specific  procedures  and  techniques  of  the  vari 
ous  subjects  in  the  field. 

The  trend  in  business  education  has  been  toward 
narrow'  specialization — overspecialization — in  partic¬ 
ular  subjects.  This  causes  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  whole  field.  Hence,  this 
book  gains  additional  value  in  giving  an  over-all 
picture  of  the  field.  It  w'ould  make  a  good  textbook 
for  a  course  for  business-education  students  before 
they  take  specific  methods  courses. 

The  book  would,  however,  be  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  if  there  were  less  emphasis  on  testing  and  test 
construction  and  more  space  given  to  the  major 
problems  of  each  subject-matter  field.  Not  that  test¬ 
ing  does  not  warrant  emphasis;  but  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  each  subject  also  warrant  adequate  attention 

Although  Mr.  Andruss  has  written  much  of  the 
material  himself,  he  has  drawn  freely  from  the  writ 
ings  of  other  men  in  business  education,  particularly 
those  who  have  made  important  studies  in  specific 
areas.  Tlie  method  of  presentation  avoids  many 
of  the  pitfalls  of  a  source  book  but  still  presents  the 
exact  contributions  of  others. 

In  the  first  section,  the  author  classifies  the  mate 
rial  of  business  education  into  three  phases;  voca¬ 
tional,  economic,  and  social.  He  says,  "These  three 
phases  are  cumulative  in  effect  and  form  the  com 
ponent  parts  of  a  broad  program  of  education  for 
business.  .  .  .”  Some  schools  stress  only  one  of  the 
three  phases,  while  others  emphasize  two  or  even 
all  three. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  organization  in  secondary 
schools,  the  author  emphasizes  the  need  for  reorgan 
izing  the  departments  of  the  secondary  school  so  that 
they  will  more  nearly  correlate  with  the  Cardinal 
Principles  of  Education  He  proposes  that  the  re 
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organization  follow  the  plan  of  the  seven  depart¬ 
ments — Health,  Vocations,  Family  Relations,  Citizen¬ 
ship,  Leisure,  Philosophy,  and  Money  and  Goods — 
suggested  by  Professor  Goodwin  Watson. 

Such  an  organization,  according  to  Mr.  Andruss, 
should  eliminate  much  of  the  conflict  between  the  ex¬ 
isting  departments  and  fulfill  the  functions  of  educa¬ 
tion  more  efficiently  and  adequately.  He  explains 
also  how  business  education  would  operate  under  this 
type  of  organization.  He  fails,  however,  to  point 
out  any  of  the  objections  to  this  plan. 

Other  administrative  problems  discussed  are  na¬ 
tional  and  state  departments  of  education,  curriculum 
construction,  the  functions  of  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department,  ability  grouping,  and  evaluating 
teaching  effectiveness. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  consists  of  discus¬ 
sions  of  various  problems  of  specific  subjects.  These 
discussions  suggest  some  of  the  teaching  problems 
arising  in  the  teaching  of  different  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  Typical  of  these  is  an  article  by  Harold 
Smith  indicating  the  need  for  use  of  common  sense 
in  the  teaching  of  typewriting  regardless  of  the  so- 
called  method  being  followed. 

The  subjects  included  in  this  section  are  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  social  business  sub¬ 
jects,  and  business  law. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  mate 
rial  on  testing  and  grading  in  the  various  business 
subjects. 

There  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  shorthand  test¬ 
ing  and  grading  by  Louis  A.  Leslie,  in  which  he 
gives  some  sound  suggestions  as  to  the  types  of 
tests  to  give  to  the  beginning,  intermediate,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand  classes.  He  gives  not  only  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  to  grade  the  tests  but  recommends 
a  grading  plan  to  be  used  for  the  advanced  students 
that  considers  the  daily  work  of  each  student. 

This  section  of  the  book  also  contains  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  types  of  tests  in  the  various  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  tests  in  some  fields.  Finally,  there 
is  a  detailed  bibliography  of  testing  materials  in 
the  business  subjects. 

Bulletins  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I. 

Available  through  the  office  of  the  editor.  Dr. 
Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University  of  Tennessee, 

Nashville,  50  cents  each. 

w 

Bulletin  No.  26,  Report  of  the  Work  Com¬ 
mittee  on  a  Rating  Scale  for  Secondary  Business 
Education,  Third  Tentative  Report,  March,  1942. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Work 
Committee  that  is  formulating  standards  for  eval¬ 
uating  business  education.  The  report  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  underlying  assumptions,  the  purposes 
and  philosophy,  the  curriculum,  the  teaching  staff, 
facilities,  guidance,  and  adjustment  to  economic  and 
community  situations. 

Bulletin  No.  27,  Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions,  April, 
1942. 


This  bulletin  contains  material  "dealing  with  the 
history  and  development  of  distributive  education 
and  the  preparation  and  certification  of  teachers  in 
that  relatively  new  field.”  It  includes  a  list  of  the 
research  studies  in  process  in  business  education  for 
the  year  1941-1942. 

How  to  Train  Sales  People 

John  H.  Dillon,  American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago,  1942,  fifteen  booklets,  paper  bound,  $6. 

John  H.  Dillon,  a  teacher  trainer  in  distributive 
education  at  Indiana  University,  and  a  field  worker 
for  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  has  pre¬ 
pared  these  booklets  for  use  in  his  classes.  They  are 
w'ritten  in  conversational  style  out  of  Mr.  Dillon’s 
practical  experience. 

While  there  are  many  books  on  salesmanship, 
this  is  one  of  the  few  publications  devoted  to 
"teaching  teachers  how'  to  teach"  salesmanship. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  pamphlets  are  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  nature  of  the  materials: 

Plan  Before  You  Start 
W'atch  How  I  Do  It. 

Let's  Pool  Our  Experience. 

Let’s  Sit  Down  and  Work  Out  a  Solution. 

What!  Me  a  Teacher? 

In  line  with  today’s  emphasis  on  condensed, 
snappy  materials  and  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  training  time,  these  booklets  cover  a  great  deal  of 
material  in  a  short  space  and  an  attractive  manner. 
The  paper  is  of  good  quality,  the  print  is  large,  and 
the  booklets  are  of  handy  size.  They  serve  their 
purpose — training  trainers  of  sales  people — admir¬ 
ably. — /.  G. 

New  Social  Horizons 

Seba  Eldridge,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1941,  444  pages,  $3.50. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  society  into 
which  our  present  system  is  evolving?  We  like 
to  speculate  upon  the  answ'er  to  this  question. 
Dr.  Eldridge,  as  one  guide  to  our  thinking,  draws  for 
us  a  picture  of  this  new  society,  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  present  institutions  and  interests. 

Dr.  Eldridge  believes  that  the  new  society  will 
be  consumer  and  public-control  centered,  rather  than 
producer  centered.  He  gives  many  examples  of  the 
socialization  of  our  present  economic  life — postal 
services,  libraries,  insurance,  etc. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  "Ready-Made  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  Masses,"  newspaper,  radio,  and  mov¬ 
ing  picture. 

The  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  the  progres¬ 
sive  realization  of  the  personality-centered  culture 
is  discussed  in  still  another  chapter.  Adult  educa¬ 
tion  is  given  prominence  in  this  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  Eldridge’s  comprehensive  analysis  of  social 
problems  and  his  picture  of  the  society  toward  which 
we  move  are  well  worth  reading  by  anyone  who 
is  already  thinking  of  the  time  to  come  after  the 
present  emergency. 
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THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Just  by  Keeping  Well 

You  Can  Help  Win  This  War 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  Bulletin 

BY  the  end  of  1942  nearly  one-third  of  America’s 
physicians  and  dentists  will  be“  in  the  armed  forces! 
For  our  own  sakes,  we  should  save  our  remaining 
doctors’  time  for  serious  and  unavoidable^  sickness 
and  accidents. 

Follow  these  five  simple  health  rules. 

1.  Em  Right.  Milk,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  meat,  cheese, 
beans  and  peas,*®  fruit,  green  leafy  vegetables  and 
the  yellow  ones,  whole-grain  or  enriched  cereals  and 
bread — these  are  the  key  foods.*®  Eat  plenty  of  them. 
And  eat  three  meals  a  day! 

2.  Ce!  Your  Rest.  Regularity  counts  most.  You 
can't  catch  up  on  /oj/’®®  sleep  or  missed  relaxation! 
Try  to  keep  on  a  regular  schedule  every  day.  Take 
it  easy  for  a  little’*  while  after  lunch  and  dinner.  Go 
to  bed  on  time,  get  up  on  time. 

3.  See  Your  Doctor  Once  a  Year.  You  have 
vour’*"  car  checked  and  serviced  every  thousand  miles. 
Do  as  much  for  your  body.  Physicians  can  prevent 
many  diseases’*®  and  illnesses  for  both  children  and 
grownups  nowadays.  Give  your  doctor  a  chance 
now,  BEFORE  you  get  sick.  Go’*®  to  see  him! 

4.  Keep  Clean.  Plenty  of  baths,  lots  of  soap.  Clean 
hands,  clothes,  houses,  beds!  Get  fresh  air,  sunshine. 
Drink  lots  of  water.*® 

5.  "Play”  Some  Each  Day.  Romp  with  the  family, 
visit  w'ith  friends,  take  walks,  play  games — or  do 
whatever  you  like  to‘“  give  your  mind  and  body  a 
rest  from  the  daily  grind  on  the  job.  "All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.’’  (239) 


How  Gold  Leaf  Is  Made 

From  “Ford  Home  Almanac  and  Facts  Book” 

GOLD  INGOTS  weighing  about  two  ounces  each 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  are  put  through 
steel  rollers,  which  flatten*  them  into  long,  and 
very  thin,  ribbons.  Each  ribbon  is  cut  into  one 
hundred  fifty  pieces  and  each  piece  is*®  hammered 
on  an  anvil  until  it  is  about  one  inch  square.  These 
one  hundred  fifty  plates  are  then  interlaid  with*® 
sheets  of  very  fine  vellum,  each  about  four  inches 
square,  and  the  gold  is  again  beaten  until  the  plates 
are*  approximately  the  size  of  the  vellum  sheets. 
Twice  again  are  the  leaves  divided  by  four  and 


beaten  until  they’"®  quadruple  in  area.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  operations  a  special  kind  of  skin  is  used.  The 
gold  leaves  are  then’*  put  into  specially  made  paper 
books  for  market  and  use.  The  leaves  are  about 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  square’*®  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  ten  different  shades  of  color,  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  copper  used  as  an  alloy  in’*®  the 
gold.  Gold-beating  and  the  use  of  gold  leaf  in 
decoration  are  of  great  antiquity,  highly  developed’*® 
before  Babylon  and  Egypt.  (186) 


The  Story  of  Waste  Paper 

From  “The  Gregg  Magazine  ”  London,  England 

WHAT  HAPPENS  to  that  bundle  of  waste  paper 
you  handed  to  the  salvage  man?  Well,  its  imme¬ 
diate  destination*®  is  the  pulping  mill,  where,  as  part 
of  one  of  the  countless  bales  of  waste  paper,  it  is 
flung  into  a  moving*®  stream  of  pulp  and  water  and 
carried  to  a  machine  with  revolving  knives  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  mincer,  cutting"®  the  paper  into 
pieces.  From  here  it  flows  on  with  the  stream 
through  a  series  of  curved  hooks  which  remove 
string,  wire,  and*®  any  other  foreign  matter,  until  it 
reaches  another  machine  where  its  texture  is  refined 
and  dyes  are’®®  added.  After  that  the  pulp  goes  to 
the  refiner  where  it  is  converted  into  hair-like  fibres. 

The  next  stage**®  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
"re-birth”  of  this  waste  paper  into  something  which 
definitely  becomes  an  important**®  munition  of  war. 
The  pulp  reaches  a  number  of  vats  and  over  each 
of  these  vats  is  a  felt  blanket  with***  a  hairy  under¬ 
side.  Inside  the  vat  there  is  a  fine-meshed  wire 
drum  which  collects  the  fibre  from  the  water,  the"** 
fibre  itself  adhering  to  the  hairy  felt.  Presently  the 
fibre  is  thick  enough  for  the  blanket  to  pass**"  over 
a  roller  when  another  blanket  falls  onto  it.  forming 
a  sort  of  "sandwich”  with  the  fibres  in  the"*"  middle. 
These  blankets  are  then  compressed  until  they  hold 
together  and  form  an  endless  belt  which  goes  through 
a  series**"  of  steam-heated  rollers. 

The  ultimate  result  is  an  endless  sheet  of  card 
which  is  then  "ironed”  to  provide  a***  glazed  sur¬ 
face,  and  is  finally  wound  onto  huge  spools.  The 
waste  paper  is  now  ready  for  use  in  the  making  of*** 
shell  containers,  ammunition  packing  cases,  shell 
fuse  components,  and  so  on. 

Despite  the  country-wide  publicity**"  which  has 
been  given  to  the  importance  of  even  the  tiniest  scrap 
of  waste  paper,  there  are  still  large’*  numbers  of 
people  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  waste  paper  recovery.  "What**"  does  the 
Government  want  it  for?”  they  ask. 

Well  here’s  the  answer: 
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Waste  paper  must  be  gathered  in  by  thousands 
of  tons’*"  because  it  is  a  munition  of  war  and  here 
IS  a  list  of  only  a  few  of  the  war-like  things  which 
are  made’*’  from  it. 

Tubes  for  shell  linings.  Rings,  washers,  wads, 
cups  (for  shell  interiors).  Cups  and  tubes  for  charges 
in  mines  and  b<imbs.’'''’  Fuse  cylinders.  Components 
of  flares  and  rockets.  Shell  carriers.  Boxes  for  rifle 
and  M.G.  bullets.  Valve  covers^^  for  aero  engines. 
Targets,  cap  peaks,  drums  for  cables.  Gas  mask 
boxes,  walllxiards  for  lining  military**"  huts.  Packing 
cases  for  anti-gas  clothing,  overboots,  rifles,  uniforms, 
steel  helmets,  respirators,  motor***  parts.  Boxes  for 
medical  supplies,  boxes  for  foodstuffs. 

We  have  been  dealing  above  with  the  conversion 
of  w'aste***  paper  on  a  vast  scale,  but  the  value  of 
the  merest  scrap  of  paper  or  cardboard  may  be  more 
graphically'^  brought  home  to  you  if  you  will  re¬ 
member  that  one  200-page  shorthand  notebook,  for 
which  you  have  no  further  use,*’®  will  produce  one 
aero-cannon  shell  container:  that  25  sheets  of  exam¬ 
ination  papers  will  make''*®  9  aero  engine  dust  cov¬ 
ers;  that  one  small  paper  bound  school  exercise 
book  will  provide  two  cut-out  targets;**"  that  12 
quarto  letter-headings  will  make  one  rifle  cartridge 
box;  that  8  envelopes  will  provide  material'*’  for 
one  cut-out  target;  that  one  old  A.B.C.  Rail  way 
Guide  can  be  converted  into  two  square  feet  of 
wallboard  ;***  and  that  even  five  visiting  cards  are 
very  useful  because  they  will  make  at  least  one 
washer.  (617) 

In  the  Country 

By  MARY  H.  PIERCE 

fVritlen  especially  for  use  with  Chapter  Otie 
of  the  Manual 

HARK!  Hark!  I  hear  a  lark' 

The  day  is  dark 
But  I  can  mark 
His  lilting  air. 

And  in  the  dim  but  clean  hayrack 
There  is“  a  crackle 

Of  the  hay;  and  then  the  cackle 
Of  a  hen. 

To  all  the  earth  would  that  gay  hen  acclaim 
That  this  great  day*® 

An  egg  did  lay 
Amid  the  hay. 

A  little  creek  ran  by  the  mill. 

Where  I  could  read 

Without  a  need  to  heed 
The  time.*® 

The  trickling,  trilling  little  creek. 

In  glee,  a  rhythmic. 

Merry  lyric 
Made. 

The  country  lad  at  the  end  of  the*®  day 
Made  the  air  gay  with  a  medley  of  glee 
That  to  me  will  be 
A  rare  memory. 

Monarch  of  all  the  earth  was’"®  he. 

This  red-headed  lad 
Of  the  country,  clad 
In  hickorv. 


At  milking  time  when  all  was  gray  and  murky. 
Treading”"  the  heath  and  the  nettle. 

The  lad  could  hear  the  dim  rattle 
Of  the  metal 

That  was  tagging  to  the  great  neck  of  the’*®  cattle. 
And  the  keen  ear  of  the  lad 

Could  lead  to  where  the  tin  had 
Made  the  tattling  rattle. 

Then  in  the  late,  dim  ray'*®  of  day 
He  led  the  eager  cattle 

By  heath,  by  lea  and  nettle 
To  the  hay. 

The  cat  with  tail  in  air 
And  eager**"  mien 
Attacked  the  cream 
With  greed. 

Then  here  came  the  turkey  in  gala  array. 

With  railing  and  racket 
He  made  a’"®  keen  crack  at 
The  cat. 

Alack!  Alack!  You  cannot  be  aware 
That  ere  many  a  day 
Your  head  they  will  lay 
In  the’’®  market. 

Like  a  thread  of  gilt,  a  gleaming  ray 
Animated  the  cricket 
In  the  dark  thicket 
At  the  end  of  day.’*® 

The  cricket  and  the  katydid  greeted  the  dark 
And  I  could  hear  then 
The  linnet  and  the  wren 
Trilling — 

Trilling  to**®  a  cradle  in  the  glen. 

And  in  the  elm  tree 
By  the  granary 

A  dreamy  lay.  (274) 

The  Broken  Spell 

By  RUTH  ARMSON 

especially  for  use  nith  Chapter  Tno 
of  the  Manual 

A  FRAIL,  PRETTY  FAIRY  and  a  merry  elf  were 
married,  and  lited  in  an  apple  tree.  All  day  they 
flitted  from  leaf*  to  leaf,  and  were  very  happy.  The 
breezes  were  their  fans  as  they  slept  in  the  branches. 
They  pressed  their  lips  to  the  sap**  in  the  trees,  and 
they  ate  the  seeds  of  the  apples.  When  the  day 
vanished,  they  danced  a  fairy  dance,  with  gay,  minc¬ 
ing  steps.** 

A  mean  hag  lived  in  a  cave  not  far  from  them. 
She  hated  all  happy  people,  and  made  many  a 
scheme  against  them.*®  She  could  change  her  shape 
at  will,  but  the  minute  that  anyone  said,  "Flash,"  she 
was  changed  back  into  her  woman’s  form. 

One***  day  Fairy  came  back  from  a  session  with 
other  fairies  (there  was  a  meeting  each  month). 
Thinking  Elf  would  be  taking”®  a  nap,  she  peeked 
under  a  green  leaf. 

"Elf!"  her  appeal  came;  but  all  in  vain.  Then 
she  flitted  from  leaf  to  leaf  in  great’*®  fear,  but  could 
not  see  him. 

At  she  sat  in  a  panic  under  some  leaves,  she 
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could  iee  a  vuU  range  under  the  tree.  There**"  she 
could  see  Elf  in  battle  with  a  black  cat.  Risking  her 
neck,  Fairy  could  lean  over  the  branch.  She  shrieked, 
"Come,  Elf,  come’**  like  a  flash!” 

Then  the  cat  changed  back  into  a  woman,  and  the 
had  passed.  In  chagrin,  the  hag  left  the  place, 
.ind  today*®®  there  is  nary  a  trace  of  her.  (206) 


Toads  and  Frogs 

by  MARGERY  NIHART 

Writteti  especially  for  use  nith  Chapter  Three 
of  the  Manual 

THHRl:  are  many  loters  of  Earth’s  theater,  al¬ 
though  some  praise  it  only  when  it  is  clad  in  rubes 
of  roses. 

To™  call  by  name  every  pretty  flower,  to  express 
favor  of  the  murmuring  stream,  to  mimic  the  soft 
notes  of*"  the  melody  of  the  meadow  lark,  to  study 
the  dawning  mists  of  the  morning  is  not  all  there  is 
to  loving^  E.irth.  If  one  closes  his  ears  to  the  din  of 
the  frogs,  he  is  only  in  lore  with  Earth’s  pretty 
clothes  not  her  real'’”  heart.  When  one  reaches  it,  then 
a  doorstep  without  a  sad,  solemn  toad  under  it  will 
lack  something  as  necessary'””  to  the  evening  peace  of 
the  home  as  it  lacks  when  the  roses  and  pansies  by 
the  path  are  dead. 

Much  affection’™  is  expressed  for  the  comely  parts 
of  Earth’s  scheme,  but  one  should  be  able  to  see  the 
graces  of  the  common  hoptoad."”  When  a  little  frog, 
with  brave  croaking,  presents  his  knowledge  that  the 
earth  will  soon  be  clothed  in  green,  should  he  not 
claim  as**"  much  a  share  of  our  notice  as  the  fat,  red 
robin  that,  with  happy  throat,  tells  the  same  story? 

Deft  hands  have  dressed  the***  frogs  and  toads. 
One  day  one  of  my  pals  sat  studying  three  lily  pads, 
but  could  not  see  the  frog  that  was  trilling  near”” 
or  upon  them.  >X'ith  loss  of  hope  he  made  a  dash 
for  the  pads,  only  to  stare  at  the  motion  of  the  small 
green  frog'’”  passing  safely  into  the  lake.  The  tree 
toad  changes  his  coat  to  match  the  bark  upon  which 
he  sits. 

The  toad  is  the**"  enemy  of  the  larva  that  menaces 
growing  plants  and  trees.  Toads  have  comic  faces 
and  seem  to  be  stanngfl*”  at  nothing  most  of  the  time 
but  really  see  a  lot.  But  to  most  people  nothing  is  of 
less  importance  than™"  a  toad.  What  seems  less 
lovely,  less  dear,  more  near  to  the  earth  than  a 
toad?  (292) 


GRADED  LETTERS 

On  Chapter  4 

By  KATIE  MAY  IVEY, 

SISTER  ST.  RITA,  EVELYN  ALFRED, 
and  HENRIETTE  L.  BONN 

Dear  Sir; 

U’>  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  man  with  enough 
experience  and  skill  to  take  over  your  duties/”  If 
you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  waiting  until  next 
month  to  accept  your  other  position,  we  shall  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly''”  indebted  to  you.  There  is  a  man  in 
Bangor  who,  we  think,  has  enough  experience  for 
■he  position.'^”  hut  we  hate  yet  to  receive  his  reply 
10  our  lettc-i . 


It  you  have  any  calls  for  wool  goods,  quote  them 
at  the*"  same  level  as  a  year  ago. 

A  payroll  list  is  on  its  way  to  you.  Pay  the  men 
their  wages  from  your  office.*"®  W'e  have  an  equity 
in  the  factory  at  Red  Square  so  all  that  business  is 
billed  at  our  home  office. 

U”e  shall  relieve*™  you  as  quickly  as  we  can  carry 
our  present  plans  to  completion. 

Yours  very  truly,  (H6) 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  order  for  our  apples. 
Our  truck  is  on  its  way  and  the  apples  will  reach 
you  soon.™  This  particular  load  of  apples  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  and  sweet  as  sugar  and  if  stored  in  a 
cool  place,  should*®  keep  a  long  time. 

The  apples  were  hand  picked  and  washed.  We  are 
more  than  sure  that  there  will  be  no  waste  in  this 
lot.  11 'V  can””  quote  you  a  low  rate  on  future  pur¬ 
chases  for  quick  shipping. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 

Dear  Sir: 

W'e  are  planning  a  banquet  for  Bill  Frank  in  the 
spring,  and  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  come. 
You  know  his™  experience,  character,  and  strength 
of  purpose,  so  we  are  more  than  sure  that  you  will 
ti'ish  to  help  honor  this  friend.”” 

W’e  will  explain  more  about  the  banquet  in  a 
later  communication. 

Very  truly  yours,  (57) 

Dear  Sir: 

W'e  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  report  that  our  trucks 
will  not  go  through  your  section  till  spring.  The 
expense^  of  keeping  that  upper  roadway  clear  impels 
us  to  choose  this  course.  W’e  should  not  like  to  lose 
your  business,  but  we  are*”  not  equipped  to  carry 
foodstuffs  through  by  truck  at  present. 

Yours  truly,  (52) 

On  Chapter  5 

By  CHARLES  RADER 

Dear  Sir: 

Thousands  of  tons  of  scrap  metal  are  needed  by 
our  country  to  fight  this  war*  until  we  triumph  and 
wipe””  out  Hitler  and  his  cruel  bunch  w'ho  are  trying 
to  assume  world  power. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  when  our  country  was  so** 
forcibly  plunged  into  the  war,  factories  have  been 
toiling  night  and  day  doing  an  incredible  job  of*" 
producing  the  required  armament.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  metal  have  been  used  and  thousands  more  will  be 
needed.  There  must*  be  no  let  up  in  the  supply  of 
metal  for  munitions.  Everyone  can  show  his  patri¬ 
otism  by’®®  getting  behind  this  drive.  This  drive  is 
serious  business — vital  business — it  has  to  be  and 
will  be  a  huge  success.'”” 

Begin  right  now.  See  how  much  metal  is  lying  idle 
or  unused  throughout  your  home.  Do  not  fail  to 
uncover"”  every  hiding  place.  The  unused  scrap  hid¬ 
ing  aw'ay  in  your  cellar  has  enough  steel  for  vital 
equipment/””  For  example,  one  rusty  iron  radiator 
will  make  seventeen  .30  caliber  rifles;  one’*"  flat- 
iron  will  make  two  steel  helmets  for  our  boys  in 
uniform;  and  one  waste  can  w’ill  make  tw’O  .30  cali- 
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bcr  rifles.^  Dump  all  the  “junn"  yuu  find  in  one 
pile.  Then  get  in  touch  with  your  Salvage*  Commit¬ 
tee  or  junk  dealer  who  will^  reimburse  you  for  it. 

No  matter  how  little  you  find,  do  not  consider  it 
too  trivial  a  lot  to  givc.^  Anything  you  have  will 
suffice. 

But  you  must  hurry!  Your  country  needs  every 
pound  of  scrap  iron  or  steel  you  can®*®  recover  now. 
Your  country  is  relying  on  you  to  help  put  this  drive 
across. 

Yours  very  truly,  (278) 

On  Chapter  6 

tiy  HENRIE TTE  L.  BONN  and  EDITH  HESvS 

Dear  Aiiss  Bain  ter: 

Tlie  printed  folder  enclosed  advertises  an  impend¬ 
ing  Ktent  that  will  be  held  in  our  store®®  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  November  26,  27,  28.  Before 
taking  our  monthly*"  inventory,  w’e  have  planned  a 
sale  which  will  enable  you  to  buy  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  at  positively*^  record -hreiVang  prices. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  our  entire  stock  that  will 
not  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price.  The  folder*'  will  give 
you  plenty  of  suggestions  for  sound  spending.  See 
our  window  displays  when  you  pass  by. 

Credit  will  be*'"  granted  with  pleasure;  deliveries 
will  be  sent  out  promptly. 

Cordially  yours,  (114) 


Dear  Aiiss  Fielding: 

To  insure  your  comfort  during  the  cold  wintry 
days  ahead,  we  suggest  you  come  in  tomorrou^  to 
see  our  new  stock  of  {ur-trimmed  coats.  You  w’ill  see 
high  quality  merchandise,  reasonably  priced,  and 
styles  for*®  every  occasion. 

Wear  a  gay  printed  challis  beneath  your  coat  to 
defy  winter  winds.  We  have  many  different  designs, 
ranging  from  the  festive  peasant  prints  to  the  small¬ 
er  dainty  prints  on  dark  backgrounds.  A  jaunty  hat 
to**  match  may  be  found  on  the  second  floor. 

Come  in.  look  around,  and  discover  what  Dame 
Fashion  holds  in  store  for  you.  You”®  c.an  depend  on 
receiving  prompt  and  individual  attention  at  Carpen¬ 
ter's. 

Sincerely  yours,  (118) 

Dear  Airs.  Grant: 

We  have  on  display  at  our  store,  a  new  stock  of 
winter  suits  and  coats.  Some  are  trimmed  with  fur. 
All  are®"  of  good  quality,  and  the  prices  are  reason¬ 
able. 

We  are  advertising  our  goods  in  the  newspapers, 
but*®  \sant  to  give  vou  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
them  and  rrct  acquainted  with  the  goc^d  buys  before 
the  day  of*"  the  sale. 

Cordially  yours,  (64) 

NOTE.  The  words  italicized  in  these  drills  illustrate  principles 
presented  in  that  Chapter  of  the  Manual. 


Twenty-Three  and  a  Half  Hours’ 
Leave 

by  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

(Copyright,  1918) 

Reprinted  by  permisiion  of  author  and  pubtiahert 

PART  V 

( Continued  from  the  September  Ittue) 

THE  GIRL  was  waiting  and  together  they  went 
down  to  the  street.  Though’®"  her  eyes  were  eager 
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she  asked  no  questions.  She  preceded  Sergeant  Gray 
to  the  little  car  and  got  in.  And  suddenly’**®  a 
chill  struck  t«  the  sergeant’s  heart. 

On  the  pavement,  eyeing  him  with  cold  and  glit¬ 
tering  eyes,  were  the  stable  sergeant,’®"  the  troop 
mess  sergeant,  the  second  mess  sergeant,  and  two 
corporals.  Like  himself  they  wore  slickers  to  cover 
certain’®"  deficiencies  and  unlike  him  they  wore  an 
expression  of  cold  and  calculating  deviltry. 

"Hello!”  they’*"  said  and  surrounded  him.  "Hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time?" 

He  cast  an  agonized  look  at  the  car.  The  girl 
was  looking  ahead.’*" 

"Pretty  fair,”  he  replied;  and  calculated  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  car. 

"We’ve  been  keeping  an  eye  open  for  you,"  said'**" 
the  stable  sergeant,  stepping  between  him  and  the 
car.  "We  want  to  have  a  word  with  you.” 

"I'll  meet  you  somewhere.”  There  was’*®"  pleading 
in  his  voice.  "Anywhere  you  say,  in  an  hour.”  Their 
faces  were  cold  and  unrelenting.  "In  half  an  hour 
then.’”*" 

"What  we’ve  got  to  do  won't  w'ait,”  observed 
the  stable  sergeant. 

Sergeant  Gray  knew  what  w'as  coming.  And  strong 
as  he  was  he’**‘  was  no  match  for  five  of  them, 
hardened  with  months  of  training  and  infuriated  with 
outrage. 

"I’m  with  a  young  lady,’*"  fellows,”  he  pleaded. 
"Don’t  make  a  row  here.  If  you’ll  only  wait — " 

"Oh,  there  w'on’t  be  any  row,"  observed  the 
stable’**®  sergeant.  "You  take  off  that  slicker,  that’s 
all." 

"Not  here!  For  heaven’s  sake,  fellows,  not  on  the 
street!  I  tell  you  I’ve  got  a’*®®  girl  wdth  me.  A  nice 
girl.” 

The  stable  sergeant  hesitated  and  glanced  toward 
the  car. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "But  we’re  going’”"®  to  take 
that  slicker  back  to  camp.  We  promised  the  troop. 
You  can  step  inside  that  door.  I  guess  that’s  satis¬ 
factory?’”®" 

For  an  instant  Sergeant  Gray  was  tempted  to 
run  and  chance  it  but  the  girl  had  turned  her  head 
and  was  watching  them’®"  curiously.  Hope  died  in 
him.  He  could  neither  run  nor  fight.  And  the 
group  closed  in  on  him. 

"About  face — march!  ”  said  the  stable’**®  sergeant 

And  he  marched. 


•  •  • 

INSIDE  the  hallway,  behind  the  elevator,  however, 
he  turned  loose  wdth  his  fists.  He’*®®  fought  des¬ 
perately,  using  his  long  arms  with  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision.  But  the  result  was  inevitable.’®"  Inside  of 
three  minutes  the  girl  saw  the  little  group  return¬ 
ing  to  the  street.  One  corporal  held  a  handkerchief’®* 
to  his  lip  and  the  first  mess  sergeant  was  holding 
together  a  slicker  which  no  longer  had  any  clasps. 
The”"  stable  sergeant  was  calm  and  happy.  He  car¬ 
ried  a  slicker  over  his  arm. 

"Sergeant  Gray’s  compliments,  miss,”  he  said,”** 
saluting.  "And  he  will  be  engaged  for  some  time. 
If  you  would  take  charge  of  this  slicker  he’ll  be 
much  obliged  to  you."”" 

He  saluted  again  and  the  group  swaggered  down 
the  street. 

The  girl  sat  in  the  car  and  looked  after  them 

Then  she  glanced”"  at  the  slicker  and  a  little 
frown  gathered  between  her  eyes.  Had  he,  against 
her  orders,  gone  back  to  deal  with  Mr.’*“  Booth 
alone?  She  was  mystified  and  not  a  little  indignant 
and  when  she  started  the  car  again  it  was’**  with 
a  jerk  of  irritation. 
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INSIDE  THE  HALLWAY,  behind  the  elevator, 
cursed  and  raged  Sergeant  Gray.  At’“®  every  step 
in  the  doorway  he  shook  with  apprehension.  The 
elevator  came  down,  discharged  its  passengers, 
filled'**®  again,  and  w'ent  up.  Outside  in  the  brilliant 
street  thousands  of  feet  passed,  carrying  people  fully 
clothed  and  entitled'**®  to  a  place  in  the  sun.  Momen¬ 
tarily  he  expected  the  climax  of  his  wretchedness — 
that  the  girl  would'®®®  tire  of  waiting  and  come  into 
the  building.  He  plucked  up  courage  after  a  time 
to  peer  around  the  corner  of®”  the  elevator.  The  car 
was  gone. 

■'W'hat’ll  she  think  of  me?”  he  groaned. 

Wild  schemes  of  revenge  surged  in  him.  Murder 
with'®*®  torture  was  among  them.  And  always  while 
he  cursed  and  planned  his  eyes  were  on  the  staircase 
behind  him. 

Came  a  time,'®®®  how'ever,  when  the  elevator  de¬ 
scended  empty  and  the  elderly  man  on  the  stool  in¬ 
side  prepared  to  read'®*®  a  newspaper.  He  was  startled 
by  a  husky  whisper  just  beneath  his  left  ear. 

"Say,  come  here  a  minute,  wdll  you?”"®'*' 

He  turned.  Through  the  grill  beside  him  a  des- 
per.ite  face  with  one  black  eye  w'as  staring  at  him. 
"Come  here  yourself,”  he  returned****'  uneasily. 

With  a  wild  rush  the  owner  of  the  face  catapulted 
into  the  elevator  and  closed*®”  the  grating.  Then  he 
turned  and  faced  him. 

"Run  me  up  quick!” 

There  were  steps  in  the  entrance.  With  a  frenzied 
gesture  Sergeant**’  Gray  of  the  Headquarters  Troop, 
of  the  Nth  Division,  gave  a  pull  at  the  lever. 

"You’ve  got  to  hide  me  somewhere,”  he***®  shout¬ 
ed.  "Look  at  me!” 

"I  see  you.”  said  the  elevator  man.  ”You  ought 
to  he  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

"You've  got  to  hide*’*®  me,”  insisted  Sergeant 
Gray;  "and  then  you’ve  got  to  go  out  and  buy  me 
some  clothes.” 

Thev  had  reached  the  top  floor  and  the  car*’*  had 
stopped. 

"You  can  get  me  a  pair  of  pants  somewhere 
can’t  you?” 

Tliere  was  pleading  in  his  voice.  Almost  tears.  But 
the  tears  were*’”  of  rage. 

"I’ll  lose  my  job  if  I  leave  this  car,”  observed  the 
elevator  man.  He  had  recovered  from  his  fright 
and”*®  besides  he  had  recognized  the  boy’s  service 
hat. 

"Soldier,  aren’t  you?” 

"Yes.  Look  here,  old  man.  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a*'*" 
mess.  Lot  of  our  fellows,  met  them  outside — it’s  a 
ioke.  I'll  joke  them!”  He  added  vindictively. 

"Some  fellows  got  a*’’®"  queer  idea  of  humor,”  ob¬ 
served  the  elevator  man.  "I  might  send  out  for  you. 
Got  any  money?” 

The  full*'"  depths  of  his  helplessness  struck  Ser¬ 
geant  Gray  and  turned  him  cold.  His  money,  $39.16 
was  in  the*"®  slicker. 

The  buzzer  in  the  cage  had  been  ringing  incess¬ 
antly. 

’Til  have  to  go  down.  Crawl  out,  son.” 

"Crawl  out!  Where  to?"*®*® 

"Don’t  know'.  I’ll  look  you  up  later.” 

"Run  me  to  the  cellar,”  gasped  Sergeant  Gray. 
"Tailor’s  shop  there.  Full  of  girls.” 

Sergeant  Gray*®”  left  the  elevator  and  scuttled 
down  the  hallway.  He  had  wild  visions  of  finding 
a  window  and  a  roof,  even*®*®  of  jumping  off  it. 
Then  —he  saw  on  a  door  the  name  of  J.  M.  Booth, 
Photographer;  and  hope  leaped  in  his  heart.**" 

He  opened  the  door  cautiously  and  peered  within. 
All  was  silent.  And  over  a  couch — oh  joy  supreme! 
—there  was  flung**”  an  Indian  blanket.  He  caught 


it  up  and  wrapped  it  about  him;  and  the  madness 
left  him.  Such  as  it  was,  he  was***®  clothed. 

Still  cautiously,  however,  he  advanced  to  the  stu¬ 
dio.  All  was  quiet  there,  but  beyond  he  could  hear 
water***®  running  and  the  careful  handling  of  photog¬ 
rapher’s  plates.  Mr.  Booth,  erstwhile  of  Vienna,  was 
within  and*”®  busy.  He  squared  his  shoulders  and 
advanced.  Then  suddenly  he  heard  footsteps  in  the 
outer  room,  footsteps  that  advanced"*®  deliberately 
and  relentlessly. 

Wild  fear  shook  him  again.  He  looked  about  him 
frantically.  In  a  corner*”®  behind  a  piece  of  scenery 
w'hich  W’as  intended  to  show  the  sitter  in  an  Italian 
garden.  Sergeant**®®  Gray  sought  shameful  sanctuary 


SOMEWHAT  LATER  in  the  day  the  general, 
having  a  broiled  squab  and  mushrooms  under*”® 
glass  in  a  window  at  the  best  restaurant  in  the  city, 
put  on  his  glasses  and  looked  out  over  the  surg¬ 
ing***®  tide  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  of  the  street 
Just  opposite  him,  moving  sedately,  was  a  group  of 
soldiers. 

”1**"  wish  you’d  tell  me,”  .said  the  general  testily 
to  the  aide-de-camp,  whose  particular  joy  it  was  to 
lunch  with*"®  him,  "w’hat  the  deuce  those  fellows  are 
doing  in  slickers  on  a  day  like  this.” 

”No  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of***”  enlisted 
men,  sir”  returned  the  aide,  ordering  a  demi-tasse. 

At  that  exact  moment  the  elevator  man,***®  having 
a  moment’s  leisure  after  the  lunch  rush,  made  his 
wav  back  along  the  corridor  where  he  had  left  a 
w’ild**®®-eved  refugee.  All  was  quiet. 

Then  suddenly  from  Booth,  Photographer,  he  heard 
a  wild  yell.  This  was  followed  by’**®  the  crash 
of  a  heavy  body,  a  number  of  smothered  oaths,  and 
a  steady  softish  thud  that  soundcil  extremely***®  like 
the  impact  of  fists  on  flesh. 

The  elevator  man  opened  the  door  of  Booth, 
Photographer’s  anteroom  and**®"  stuck  his  head  in. 
The  studio  beyond  showed  something  on  the  floor 
that  stirred  in  the  wrapping  of  an  Indian  blanket,"*** 
while  stepping  across  it  and  on  it,  a  mad  thing 
in  undergarments  and  a  service  hat  was  deliver¬ 
ing*'®®  blows  at  something  unseen. 

The  elevator  man  carefully  reached  a  hand  inside 
the  door  and  took  out  the  key.  Then*'"  as  stealthily 
he  closed  the  door,  locked  it  from  the  outside, 
and  moved  back  swiftly  to  his  cage  where  the 
buzzer  showed  that®'”  the  carpet  cleaning  company 
W’hich  occupied  the  fourth  floor  was  in  a  hurry 
and  didn’t  care  who  knew  it. 

At*'*®  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  tw'o  rounds¬ 
men  went  up  in  the  cage.  Going  up  they  learned 
of  the  preliminaries. 

"Crazy*’*®  I  guess,”  finished  the  elevator  man. 
”He  looked  crazy,  now  I  think  about  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  killed  the  lot  by***®  this  time.  'Where  do 
you  fellows  hide,  anyhow?” 

Back  in  Booth,  Photographer,  there  was  a  com¬ 
plete  and  awful  silence.***®  Revolvers  ready,  the 
door  W’as  opened  and  the  roundsmen  sprang  in. 
It  looked  like  the  w’orst.  The  Indian  blanket 
neither**”  moved  nor  quivered.  A  chair  over¬ 
turned  lay  on  top  of  it  and  against  that  there 
leaned,  tipsily,  a  photographer’s**®®  screen  on  which 
was  painted  in  grays  and  whites  an  Italian  garden. 

"I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  called  a  cheery  voice. 
’Tm***®  glad  to  see  you!” 

Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  dressing  room 
was  a  tall  young  man.  He  held  a  brush  in  his  hand 
and**®®  was  still  slicking  down  his  hair. 

’’How’  are  vou  anvhow?”  demanded  the  tall 
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voun^  man  and  prt>cecded  to  shake  down  tht*"'" 
leg  of  a  pair  of  black  trousers.  "A  triHe  short, 
aren’t  theyi'”  he  observed.  "But  they’re  a  darn 
sight  better  than  nothing!  ” 

"Get’'’*"  him,  joe,"  said  luie  of  the  otficers  tasu- 
.illy  and  walked  toward  the  inner  room. 

”()h.  I  11  go  along  all  right,”  said'”*”  Sergeant 
Ciray  blithely.  "Its  worth  the  price.  I’m  only 
sorry  you  didn’t  see  it.  I — ” 

“joe!  ”  called  the  other  orticer’”''’”  from  the  inner 
room.  "Come  here,  will  you?” 

’’Mind  if  I  go  along?’  asked  Sergeant  Gray. 
I’d  like  to  look  at  ’em  again.  1"**'  want  to  re- 
memlx-r  how  they  look  all  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Joe  nodded  and  Sergeant  Gray  led  the  way 
to  the  studio.'"*’’''  In  a  corner,  roped  tightly  to  a 
ih.iir  sat  Booth,  Photogr.ipher.  He  was  bleeding 
protusely  from  a  cut  on‘"*“’  the  lip  and  another 
over  the  eye,  his  head  was  bobbing  weakly  on  his 
shoulders  and  he  wore,  to  be  exact,'"*"  one  union 
suit  minus  two  buttons  on  the  chest  and  held  together 
by  a  safety  pin. 

Joe  stumbled  over  the"*”  Indian  blanket,  heard 
It  groan  beneath  him  and  uncovered  a  stout  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  cutaway  coat  and  with'”””  his  collar  torn 
off. 

’’Prettv  good,  eh?”  demanded  Sergeant  Gray. 
"Sorry  about  the  collar  though.  Booth’s  is  too  small 
for*''”  me.” 

’’Want  an  ambulance?”  inquired  the  elevator 
man  with  unholy  joy  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes.  Better  have  one.”  And'”*’  to  the  wreck- 
.ige:  "You  gentlemen  will  be  all  right,”  said  Joe. 
"Mow’d  this  happen  anyhow?” 

■’I’ll  tell  you,”  volunteered  the'"*”  sergeant 
’’They're  spies,  that’s  what  they  are.  German  spies. 
Do  you  get  it?  And  I — ” 

"(Jh,  shut  up!”  said  the  first  roundsman  weari¬ 
ly.'"*"  "Take  him  along,  Joe.  Now,  how  do  you 
feel.  Mr.  Booth?” 

"But  I  tell  you — ” 

"You  don’t  tell  me  anvthing.  \’ou  go.  That’s 
all.”--*'”’ 

"Oh.  very  well,  ”  said  Sergeant  Gray  cheerfully. 
"You’ll  be  sorry.  That’s  all.  Come  on  Joe.”  He 
raised  his  voice  in  song. 

"Where  do’"'”'*’  we  go  from  here,  Joe,  where  do 
w'e  go  from  here?”  He  sang  in  a  very  deep  bass. 

At  the  center  table  he  stopped,'’’'*'  however,  with 
Joe’s  revolver  very  close  to  him  and  consulted  Mr. 
Booth’s  watch  which,  with  all  his  money  but  car¬ 
fare'"*®  back  to  camp,  lay  in  a  heap  there. 

"You  might  hurry  a  bit,  Joe.”  he  suggested, 
"I’ve  only  got  twenty-three  and'*’*”  a  half  hours’ 
leave  and  time’s  flying.  You’ll  observe,”  he  added, 
"that  old  Booth’s  money  and  watch  are  here.”  He 
glanced  significantly”'*”"  toward  the  elevator  man 
"$8.90,  Joe,"  he  said.  "The  old  boy  will  neeil  it 
for  a  doctor.”  (9.^20) 

(To  ho  rontinuofi  noxt  month  f 

Special-Form  Review  Letters — II 

By  JANE  H.  O’NEILL.  A.B. 

f  Practire  the  forms  for  the  follotring  uortls  before 
drilling  on  the  letters  given ) 

Christmas,  citizen,  civil,  clerk,  commerce,  com¬ 
mercial,  compare,  comparative,  consequent-con¬ 
sequence,  conclude,  conclusion,  congress,  connect, 
conspicuous,  constitution,  conversation. 

Dear  Janet; 

After  our  conversation  over  the  telephone  yester¬ 
day,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that®'  you  do 
not  care  to  assist  us  in  presenting  the  "Commer¬ 


cial  Club  pla\  to  be  given  during  the  Christmas** 
holidays.  Your  absence  will  be  very  conspicuous  and 
I  feel  confident  that  no  hard  feelings  w'ere  intended** 
in  the  first  place.  VC’ould  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
reconsider  your  decision  ’-' 

Blanche  ('6) 

Dear  Sir; 

The  clerk  in  the  Civil  Court  accepted  the  affidavit 
presented  by  the  attorney.  No  further’”'”  arguments 
were  needed  to  connect  the  two  claims. 

As  a  consequence  the  case  has  been  concluded 

Yours  truly,  (39) 

De  ar  Mr.  Price: 

The  Citizens  Organization  will  meet  at  the  Club 
House  next  .Saturday  evening  at  8.  The”'”  matter  of 
building  a  commercial  shopping  area  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  w-ould  be** 
an  accommodation  to  the  people  of  College  Hills. 

If  this  idea  does  not  meet  with  your  approval, 
try*”  to  be  at  the  meeting  to  present  your  arguments. 

Yours  very  truly,  ("'3) 

Dear  Mrs.  Shopper: 

Have  you  compared  our  prices  with  those  of  other 
Stores?  If  not.  make  a  comparative  check  before'”  you 
do  your  Christmas  shopping.  (^ur  clerks  will  be 
glad  to  assist  you  in  solving  gift  problems. 

See  us  before  you*”  buy. 

Yours  very  truly,  (44) 

Mr.  John  Lee,  President 
Department  Stores  Association 
Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  regarding'*’  the  closing  of 
our  store  Christmas,  I  wish  to  advise  that  we  have 
planned  to  give  our  clerks  a  two-day  holiday.  We** 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  our  busy  season,  <nir  employees  need  a  vacation.*" 
We  feel  that  everyone  should  have  a  holiday  at  that 
time  of  the  year. 

Yours  truly,  (tfi) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  As 
a  consequence  of  a  conversation  I  had  with”’”  an  at¬ 
torney  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Atlantic  Archi¬ 
tects,  I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  my*”  application  for 
the  comparative  tests  to  be  given  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays. 

I  have  been  studying*”  the  Constitution  as  every 
American  citizen  should,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
grade  will  be*”  conspicuous  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Civil  Service  administration. 

■N’mirs  truly,  (99) 

Dear  Sir; 

In  accordance  with  oui  telephone  conversation  I 
am  enclosing  an  application  for  your’"”  approval.  1 
am  attaching  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
chief  bookkeeper  of  the  American*”  Company,  the 
head  architect,  the  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  the 
assistant  attorney  of  the  American**’  Freight  Company, 
and  a  member  of  Congress. 

Since  my  conversation  with  the  head  of  your  bu¬ 
reau,  I  have*”  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should 
like  this  type  of  ■work  better  than  that  which  I  am 
now'  doing  as  a  clerk  in*""  the. State  Government.  I 
w'ill  be  grateful  for  any  consideration  you  may  be 
able  to  give  me. 

Very*'”  truly  yours,  (122) 

Dear  Sir: 

Last  week  in  a  conversation  with  a  member  of 
Congress,  I  learned  that  in  the  near  future  the 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


^  NEW  TYPING  TEST  M 
ORDER  BLANK 

AS  announced  in  June,  Tlie  Gie^^  VCTiter  is  now 
puhlishin^  in  leaflet  form  a  combination  speed 
tot  and  practical  typing  problem.  This  test  will 
tx  in  addition  to  the  Competent  Typi>t  Speed  Te^t 
publi>lied  in  The  Gregg  Writer.  It  will  not  replace 
the  reprint  of  the  Competent  Typist  Test  which  has 
been  available  to  our  teachers  heretofore. 

^  1  he  new  test  contains  tour  pages  instead  of  two. 
and  will  be  sold  on  a  subscription  basis.  The  mini¬ 
mum  subscription  order  will  be  for  ten  copies  a 
month  for  ten  months,  and  the  price  will  be  S2.()0 
Short-term  subscriptions,  fewer  than  ten  subscriptions, 
or  orders  for  less  than  100  copies,  will  be  charged 
tor  at  3c  a  test. 

^  The  new  speed  test  will  be  approximately  3,000 
strokes  in  length  and  will  provide  for  a  15-minute 
test.  A  Gregg  Typing  Speed  Certificate  will  be  is¬ 
sued  on  the  FIRST  writing  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Typing  Test,  provided  there  are  not  more  than  seven 
errors  in  the  15-minute  writing.  International  Rules 
for  typing  speed  tests  will  apply. 

^  A  Credentials’  Fee  of  10c  will  be  charged  for 
each  certificate  application.  Certificates  will  be  issued 
at  any  speed  attained,  but  tests  at  the  lower  speeds 
(less  than  40  words  a  minute)  need  not  be  submit¬ 
ted.  All  applications  for  speed  certificates  at  40  or 
more  net  words  a  minute  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
tests,  and  signed  by  the  teacher.  See  page  19  of  the 
Gregg  Writer  Aw'ards’  Booklet. 

►  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  order  and  will 
give  it  our  prompt  attention.  Since  The  Gregg 
Vi'riter  does  not  carry  accounts,  a  remittance  should 
accompany  the  order  wherever  possible. 

GREGG  WRITER  T\TING  TEST  ORDER  BLANK 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

2'^0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

Please  fill  the  following  order  for  Gregg  >X'ritcr 
Typing  Tests; 

<...  .for.  ..  .yearly  subscriptions  at  20c  each 

f Order  must  be  for  10  or  more  suhseriptiors 
hiivr  the  ndvaiitaqe  of  this  price.) 

^  . .  tor.  ..  .current  tests  at  3c  each. 

S. . .  .for.  . .  .tests  for  the  month  of . 

(Fc7vcr  than  100  tests  are  to  be  paid  for  at  3c  a 
test;  but  orders  totallinq  100  or  more  tests  may 
be  had  at  2c  a  test.) 

Name  . 

Teaching  at  . 

Address  . 

Cay . 
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(jvil’"  .Service  Disision  will  give  tests  for  clerk  fxasi- 
tions  in  the  Commerce  Department  of  the  (.iovern- 
inent. 

In  this'"  connection  I  wish  to  inejuire  about  review 
courses  in  commercial  subjects  that  are  offered  by 
your  school.  I  hope*"  to  conclude  my  preparation  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  as  the  examination  will  be  given 
at  the  conclusion^’  of  the  holidays. 

In  your  reply  please  tell  me  the  cost  of  such  a 
course,  .so  that  I  may  compare  it  with  the  prices'"" 
charged  by  other  business  schools. 

Yours  truly,  (I OS) 

Dear  Sir; 

The  man  you  wrote  me  about  became  a  citizen  of 
this  country  last  month.  He  hopes  to  be  placed 
as  a^’  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
soon  as  Civil  Service  approves  his  appointment 

Thank  vou  for  \our  inquiry.'" 

Yours  very  truly,  (4») 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

HE;  That  is  the  ugliest  man  I  have  ever  seen. 

She;  Not  so  loud,  darling.  You  forget  yourself. 

O')  .  .  . 

MOTORIST  (to  man  he  just  ran  over);  Hey,  look 
out  back  there! 

Defeated  Soul;  What’s  the  matter,  you’re  not 
cornin’  back,"  are  you?  (21) 

•  •  • 

SUITOR,  just  rejected;  Then  this  is  absolutely 
final  ? 

Girl;  Quite;  shall  I  return  your  letters? 

Suitor;  Please.  There’s"’  some  very  good  material 
in  them  that  I  can  use  again.  (.31) 

•  •  • 

CAVALRY  RECRl’ir;  .Sergeant,  pick  me  out  a 
nice  gentle  horse. 

Sergeant;  Have  you  ever  ridden  a  horse  before? 

Recruit;"  No. 

Sergeant;  Ah,  here’s  just  the  animal  for  you.  Never 
been  ridden  before.  You  can  both  start  together.  (  39) 

•  •  • 

’’NAME?”  queried  the  immigration  otficial. 

’’Sneeze,”  replied  the  Chinese  proudly. 

The  official  looked  hard  at  him.  ”Is"  that  your 
Chinese  name?”  he  asked. 

"No,  Melican  name,”  said  the  Oriental,  blandly. 

’’Then  let’s  have  your  native  name.” 

"All  Choo.”  (40) 

•  •  • 

MRS.  HASH;  Why  are  you  tardy  this  morning, 
Warren  ? 

Warren;  Class  started  before  I  got  here.  (16) 

•  •  • 

GUEST;  Your  dog  seems  very  clever. 

Mine  Host;  Clever!  I  should  say  so.  I  have  only 
to  say,  "Are  you  coming,  or  aren’t"  you  and  he 
either  comes  or  he  doesn’t.  (28) 

October  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Sharp; 

Like  the  Added  Puff  of  Wind  that  Fills  the  Sails 
— you’ll  find  the  enclosed  list  an  aid  in  clearing 
away"  any  seasonal  lull  in  pattern  and  fabric  de¬ 
partments. 

The  styles  listed  are  selling  note,  and  you  may  be 
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sure*  of  that,  because  oui  carefully  kept  records 
talk  in  tested  figures.  Too,  there  are  styles  listed 
which  will  be  top  sellers*®  of  the  approaching  winter 
season  (again,  the  records  show  it!). 

Check  over  this  list,  and  mail  us  your  order** 
for  the  patterns  not  in  stock.  You  know,  a  com¬ 
plete  supply  of  these  styles  that  sell  will  be  the 
Puff  of  Wind  to  fill  out^  your  "Sales.” 

Go  over  your  stock  today — it’s  insurance  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ADVANCE  PA'TTERN  COMPANY,**  INC 
Merchandising  Division 

P.  S.  For  your  convenience  we  are  including  with 
the  list’*®  a  special  "Rush"  order  blank.  (145) 


PARDON  US 

IF  WE  SEEM 

TOO  PERSISTENT! 

But  persistence  is  the  child  of  progressiveness! 
And  we  do  sincerely*  believe  it's  a  progressive  move 
on  your  part  to  add  our  Handbook  for  Engineers 
(just  published)  to  your  library.*® 

For  this  Handbook  is  chock-full  of  usable  infor¬ 
mation  for  any  Plant  Engineer.  It  tells  how'  to  solve 
many*  a  problem — it  tells  what  equipment  to  use 
for  best  results — and  it  helps  to  cure  sucli  problems 
as  out-of-round*  cylinders  and  other  such  things 
that  bring  gray  hairs  to  the  heads  of  engineers  in 
plants  like  yours. 

So,  without  obligation’""  of  any  kind,  won’t  you 
sign  and  mail  the  encl«)sed  card?  It  costs  you 
nothing — binds  you  to  nothing — but  it  will'*  bring 
you  a  book  we  know'  you'll  welcome  and  find  use¬ 
ful  for  many  years  to  come. 

Sincerely  yours,  (1.^6) 


After  He’d  Sailed 

(Junior  Text  for  October) 

My  dear  Jack; 

When  you  strode  aboard  the  ship  I  was  very  happy 
and  proud  of  you.  You  looked  as  if  you  felt  glad 
that*  you  were  going  to  do  your  bit  for  Uncle  Sam 
also. 

Mabel  and  Rosa  will  be  at  the  soft-ball  game  fol¬ 
lowing*®  their  return  from  the  city.  I  look  for  tiiis 
event  to  take  my  mind  off  your  going  for  a  little 
while.  But*®  I  shall  be  thinking  of  you  and  wishing 
you  could  be  there  too.  Write  me  when  you  have 
the  time. 

As  ever, 

Marie  (79) 


Word  Study 

{October  O.C.A,  Membership  Test) 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  uses  of  the  more  impor-  ’ 
tant  words  of  our  language  is  very  necessary  if  you 
want*  to  think  clearly,  to  write  well,  to  understand 
all  you  read,  and  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  your 
dictation.  Your*®  command  of  the  language  will  also 
help  you  to  reason  logically,  speak  accurately,  and 
carry  your  points*®  in  an  argument  or  conversation. 


Provide  yourself  with  a  list  of  words,  the  various 
meanings  of  which  should**'  be  mastered.  Our  lan¬ 
guage  is  rich  in  synonyms.  You  cannot  expect  to 
master  them  all  at  once,  but  you  will  find’"®  it  en¬ 
joyable  and  profitable  to  do  so  slow'ly  and  surely. 
Spread  the  work  over  a  period  of’*  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years,  and  see  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
with  which  people  listen  to  you.  (138) 

Textbook  Publisher.s  Organize 

Tventi’-eight  textbook  publishers  have 
formed  an  association  to  be  known  as  The 
American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute. 

The  objective  of  the  Institute  as  set  forth 
in  their  constitution  is  to  "promote  better  un¬ 
derstanding  by  the  public  of  the  place  and  the 
need  of  the  textbook  in  American  education, 
formulate  a  public  relations  program,  ...  en¬ 
courage  research  on  textbooks  and  teaching  prob¬ 
lems,  .  .  .  and  assist  in  helping  to  win  the  war 
and  the  peace  that  will  follow.” 

Dudley  R.  Cowles,  president  of  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  is  president  of  the  Institute. 
Edward  H.  Kenerson,  a  director  of  Ginn  and 
Company,  is  secretary. 

The  Support  of  Education  in  Wartime 

Yoi  r  schools  must  be  kept  going  during  the 
war.  W'ill  they  be  maintained  on  a  penny¬ 
wise  basis  or  stepped  up  in  efficiency  so  that 
they  may  increase  their  contributions  to  victory.' 

"Reductions  in  the  school  budget  will  not  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  your  tax  burden;  they  can,  how¬ 
ever,  impair  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
whole  educational  service.  Now  is  the  time  to 
spend  money  for  fhe  services  that  will  make 
American  youth  skillful  and  strong  enough  to 
win  the  war  and  wise  enough  to  build  a  last¬ 
ing  peace.” 

The  above  sentences  are  quoted  from  The 
Support  of  Education,  in  Wartime,  a  statement 
just  released  by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
missii)n,  1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Notv  is  the  time  to  order  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  from  the  office  of  the  Commission 
at  10  cents  each. 

"If  we  can  afford  w'ar,  we  can  also  afford 
education.  If  we  can  spend  billions  on  war, 
we  can  afford  to  spend  the  millions  that  will 
give  American  children  their  birthright — health 
and  education.  To  those  who  say  we  can’t  do 
both,  I  say  we  can’t  do  one  w’ithout  the  other! 
Whatever  else  w-e  do,  let’s,  not  stint  our  children. 
Education  is  not  a  luxury;  it’s  a  necessity.”-7 
Henry  Ford,  in  an  interview  in  "The  Nation’s 
Schools.” 
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